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The steps towards Pacifique '77 

1 Since the late sixties many of the peoples of the Pacific have come together to ex¬ 

press their concern about issues of liberation and total human development. They 
have met at local, national and regional levels. Their sponsors have been 
government, voluntary and church bodies. Their meetings have marked a definite 
movement, gentle at first and scarcely perceived. 

Little by little this has become a current, and the current a tide. Since 1970 the 
current of concern for justice and authentic development has flowed deep and strong 
in the region. The following meetings represent some of its more recognizable signs. 

1.1 SODEPANG: a series of converging meetings in Papua New Guinea about urbaniza¬ 
tion, rural problems and industrialization. It called attention to the uncritical adop¬ 
tion by pre-independent Papua New Guinea of western models of development. 

1.2 In 1972 the Roman Catholic Church of the South Pacific met in Suva to consider 
The Catholic Church and the Development of Peoples in the South Pacific. Its state¬ 
ment emphasized the need to work for fully intergrated human development that 
respects the peoples’ cultural riches, the dignity of each human person, and the 
expressed needs of particular cominunities, 

1 3 South Pacific Action for Development Strategy (SPADES), a workshop held in Port 
Vila, New Hebrides, in 1973, clearly put the need for churches to re-emphasise 
education with more relation to local needs. 

1.4 The ecumenical consultation Pacific Partnership for Development was held in Tonga 
1975. Reviewing the range of Pacific mal-development, Tonga emphasized the prio¬ 
rity of human development and sought to break through old ideas of aid as a donor- 
recipient relationship destructive of man’s dignity and his call to self-reliance. 
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Planning Pacifique: Malmaluan 1976 
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2.1 


e more recent of these meetings, Tonga, the PCC Assembly, Popondetta and 
Tubiana, mentioned the need for a further consultation to sharpen the focus on 
concrete issues of liberation and development in the region, the place and time 
suggested bemg New Hebrides in May 1977. 

Tonga’s notion of partnership was deepened by the following meetings to emphasize 
the need for establishmg firmer Unks inside the South Pacific region itself: “We must 
look inside the region first for partnership and mutual sharing of resources before 
we can even begin to look outside the region. . After Tubiana it was clear that 
what Pacific Islanders hoped for from a fresh meeting was a workable plan for 
effective action towards liberation and development in the region. 

In Septe^mber 1976 with the approbation of the PCC executive committee a meeting 
was held at Malmaluan (near Rabaul), Papua New Guinea, which planned a Pacific 
wide conference on development strategy for 1977. The twenty six persons came 
irom Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia and included a delegate of Bishop of P 
Finau of Tonga, Pastor F. Timakata of New Hebrides and officers of the Melanesian 
Council of Churches (MCC). 

The interests of francophone Pacific Islanders were represented by Father Gerard 
Leymang from New Hebrides whose studied interventions helped the group towards 



the firm decision to hold the meeting in New Hebrides. Among the significant results 
.i of the Malmaluan meeting we may list: 

2.1.1 The recommendation to hold a Pacific wide meeting to integrate and consolidate 
thingking by the churches on development issues, to propose an infrastructure for 
aid and project funding at Pacific regional level and to enable churches to create a 
network for sharing resources, and to find ways of establishing firm links with other 
regional development bodies. 

The following aims were defined: theological reflection; devising strategy for leader¬ 
ship training and adult education in total human development at national and village 
levels; communication and use of media at all levels in development; the develop¬ 
ment of an infrasfructure for aid and project funding with focus on human re¬ 
sources, policy formation, and formulating a Pacific response to development pro¬ 
posals from beyond the region. 

2.1.2 The need to relate to francophone Pacific Islanders was clearly seen; special efforts 
were to be made to secure interpretation and translation services. One third of part¬ 
icipants were to be from francophone areas. This concern was reflected in the name 
chosen: Pacifique ‘77.- Ecumenical Planning for Development. 

2.1.3 A budget of expenses was drawn up. This was adhered to right up to Pacifique 77 
itself. 

2.1.4 A secretariat was recommended to see to the day to day planning of Pacifique 77 
and to make decisions unforeseen or not made by Malmaluan: this consisted of the 
Church and Society Programme Committee of the PCC; a local committee in Port 
Vila (and later in Honiara); and a Port Moresby MCC-related committee which bore 
the main burden of planning and selection of participants, meeting about once a 
week from February to July 1977. These committees were serviced from the office 
of the co-ordinator of the PCC Church & Society Programme in Port Moresby with 
the approval of the PCC executive committee. 

2.2 The proposals of the Malmaluan meeting were endorsed both by the MCC general 
meeting of 1976 and by the PCC executive committee at Noumea in February 1977. 

A non-venue in New Hebrides 

3. Special mention should be made of the decision to hold the meeting in New Hebri¬ 

des. The 1975 Tonga Consultation recommended a New Hebrides venue for a meet¬ 
ing in May 1977 (page 11 of the printed report). This recommendation was directed 
in the first instance to the Catholic Church’s conference of bishops in the Pacific 
(CEPAC), in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, Australian and New - 
Zealand, but it was made available to other parties as well, especially ecumenical 
bodies in those same areas. 

3.1 Malmaluan took up this proposal about a site in New Hebrides with great care. It 
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The Agencies 


4 . 


An important phase of the preparations for Pacifique ‘77 was the interaction of th 
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They were: Christian Aid (British Council of Churches), Anglican Church Canada, 
Christian World Service (National Council of the Churches of Christ in USA), Mise- 
reor New Zealand Catholic Overseas Aid, Australian Catholic Rehef, the Australian 
Council of Churches, the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee & World Service 
of the World Council of Churches. Noteworthy was the participation of Roman 
Catholic agencies in the funding process. 

There were certain tensions with some agencies, which in the end proved quite creat¬ 
ive. The direction taken by the Port Moresby committee from the Malmaluan plan¬ 
ning meeting about Pacifice Islander’s participation in Pacifique ‘77 was clear and 
unerring. Earlier the agencies in question had wanted more overseas participants in 
terms of working out a development partnership. But the Port Moresby committee 
insisted that, while this was evidently desirable, a stronger partnership had first to be 
developed within the region itself (Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia). 

At no time was there any question of outright and permanent exclusion of non 
Pacific Islanders from Pacific liberation and development processes. The eventual 
understanding of the agencies in question of this issue was appreciated by the Port 
Moresby committee. In the event agencies were represented by two people not from 
the Pacific. 


The Resources 

5. Another phase of the preparatory processes was that of the agenda and programme 

for Pacifique ‘77. On the one hand ^he Port Moresby committee did not intend to 
set undue limits by too strong an input of ideas and materials of structures. On the 
other hand it felt responsible that Pacifique ‘77 should not start in a vacuum. 

The committee decided against prepared set piece papers from experts, judging that 
this was not the way to set up the workshops. Its decision was that in principle 
Pacifique ‘77 should be its own resource, in view of the sort of people who were to 
participate. Two resource people from the region were chosen: Tongan Sione 
Tupouniua (University of the South Pacific) and Father Patrick Murphy (PCC 
Church & Society Programme co-ordinator). 

5.1 To help prepare the participants, the Port Moresby committee carefully prepared 
and distributed various materials in English and French. Among these were questions 
about the sort of society participants would Uke to see in the Pacific of the 1980s 
compared with present Pacific societies; also questions designed to stimukte think¬ 
ing about Pacific forms of education, leadership, communicaticns, media, infrastruc¬ 
tures, role of the churches, literacy, theology, awareness - - and especially what sort 
of society: “Can we choose Pacific societies .... Can we create our own history?’ 


Selection of participants 

6. The most hard-worked of the 4 sub-committees of the Port Moresby committee was 
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preter, the Catholic Church in Daru (PNG) and Noumea and the Evangelical Church 
in Noumea, we were able to secure efficient equipment and competent personnel. 


Pacifique '77: the meeting itself 

8.1 Pacifique ‘77 was sited in what Solomonese call a “leaf house”, i.e., a large building 
of bush materials, cool, traditional, put up by neighbouring village people for the 
occasion. It served admirably to remind the meeting of its Pacific situation. The 
simplicity of all our Kohimarama physical arrangements was entirely suitable to the 
aims and spirit of Pacifique ‘77. 

8.2 Pacifique ‘77 began at 2.30 p.m. Monday 22nd August with an address by Mr. Peter 
Kenilorea, chief minister of the Solomon Islands. The meeting was chaired by Mr. 
Bernard Narokobi, chairman of the Law Reform Commission of Papua New Guinea. 
For the rest of the afternoon each national group, in accordance with the plan 
made by the Port Moresby committee, gave through its own reporter a five minute 
talk on liberation and development issues in its country. 

This extremely important session in fact set the tone, the agenda and the shape of 
Pacifique ‘77. That evening the steering committee, composed of these reporters, 
analysed the input of the afternoon session and recommended the foUowing leading 
ideas as subjects for five groups to discuss; 

1. National goals and the role of churches in the Pacific. 

2. Colonialism and dependency, including a nuclear free Pacific. 

3. Partnership in development including aid in the Pacific. 

4. Leadership and education for liberation and development. 

5. Communications and media. 

Thus from its start, Pacifique ‘77 took its own initiatives, while remaining in line 
with the basic hopes and intentions of Malmaluan. 

8.3 By Friday of the first week, developments included: the election by the fuU meeting 
of Mrs Lorini Tevi (PCC secretary general), as anglophone chairperson, and Father 
Tomasi Muni (Wallis & Futuna) as francophone chairman; the election of a smaller 
and more manageable steering committee; and several important inputs from Father 
John Momis, newly appointed Minister of Decentralization in the Papua New Guinea 
government. He spoke of the need for effective strategies, if development goals and 
visions were to be meaningful; creation of awareness at all levels; peoples realizing 
their true identity; the need to create political structures that respond to the deepest 
needs of the mass of our people; and especially the priest or minister in politics for 
his fellow men in the world. 

8 4 After a weekend of living with Solomonese people in Honiara and experiencing the 
Melanesian hospitality and entertainment of the Catholic Sisters, the Daughters of 
Mary Immaculate, the meeting reconvened on Monday of the second week. Each of 
the five groups had worked through its assigned topic, and had considered the work 
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of every other group and finally its own work in the light of the findings of the 
other groups. In this intricate task the meeting was helped by the interventions of 
resource person Sione Tupouniua. 

At this point, many participants expressed concern and frustration. Time was run¬ 
ning out and the only apparent fruit of the meeting to date seemed to be a collection 
of good but abstract ideas, and information on liberation and development but 
minus any apparent means of realistic action. 


The decisive phase of Pacifique '77 


On Tuesday of the second week the steering committee instructed the meeting to 
proceed in national groups and to seek ways to reduce the collected information 
Md Ideas to effective action. In fact this proved to be the breakthrough point of 
the meeting. 


The national groupings were: Micronesia; Gilbert, Tuvalu and Cook Islands; Tonga- 
Western Samoa; Hawau; Fiji; Papua New Guinea and Western Papua New Guinea’ 
o omon Islands; Australia. Once people confronted the information and ideas with 
eir own real situations, plans of action began to suggest themselves. The national 
group reports are appended. 


9.2 


9.3 


afternoon of the second Wednesday, the steering committee found that 
t'acitique 77 had been led to focus on four last areas of concern: 

1. The discernment of its main trends and emphasis. 

2. Inter-church relations, and especially the possibility of closer relations between 
PCC and MCC. 

3. Considering in depth the question: “Who are our partners in aid and how do 
we work with them?” 

4- A consideration by the francophone Pacific Islanders of their situation in the 
light of aU that had emerged at Pacifique ‘77, but with special reference to 
church owned land, immigrant labour, and liberation, in francophone 
Melanesia. 

The reports of these four groups are appended. 

The last two days of Pacifique ‘77: with the early departure of Lorini Tevi and 
Father Muni, the chairmen of the meeting were now Dick Avi (Papua New Guinea), 
anglophone, and Waimo Passil (New Caledonia), francophone. In the light of all that 
had emerged from the first five groups, the national reflections, and the last four 
groups (9.2), the meeting entered its final phase: the drafting and passing of resolut¬ 
ions. Underlying this was the committment of participants to form core groups for 
action in their respective countries. 


A talk by Brother Robert (New Hebrides), the head brother of the Melanesian 
Brotherhood of the Anglican Church, moved its hearers, relating the facts of a 
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Melanesian community living the Gospel in simplicity and harmony with Melanes¬ 
ian values. Imaginative group worship in the open chapel of Patteson Theologic 
Centre was foUowed by a Solomonese feast prepared by nearby villages and the 
Melanesian Brotherhood, who also entertained with vigorous traditional dancing and 
singing. This brought Pacifique ‘77 to a close in the evening of Friday September 2. 


The media 

10. A feature of Pacifique ‘77 was the active presence of media people. With a view to 
post-Pacifique ‘77 extension programmes, the Port Moresby committee had arranged 
for the participation of film, radio, videotape and print media experts. It is hoped 
that shortly radio programmes, cassettes (with discussion questions also), edited 
videotapes and black and white sound movie, aU based on the happenings at Kohi- 
marama, will be ready for extension work. 


The achievement of Pacifique *77 

11.1 The overall mood at Kohimarama was serious and sober. The weight of the problems 
facing the Pacific, the difficulties of communication at every level, the difficulty of 
taking effective action, aU considered together, did not make for light-heartedness. 

112 It was a particular feat of Pacifique ‘77 that the representatives from French Poly¬ 
nesia could make their demand felt for more sensitivity from the representatives of 
the independent Pacific nations in appreciating the complex situation in French 
Polynesia and Wallis & Futuna. Their request that the resolutions of Pacifique ‘77 
should not be addressed to their governments, but rather to their churches only, 
made its impact. 

Attitudes at Pacifique ‘77 towards the key resolution on colomalism and the ri^t 
of self-determination could be divided among those who (as in French Polynesia) 
were uncomfortable with its implications, especially for their governments, and 
those who had already experienced the processes leading towards full independence. 

113 A major theme that arose in various forms was the dependence of Pacific nations on 
outside resources. On the other hand, the difficulties of co-operation between Pacific 
countries, which might lead to a lessening of dependency, were clearly discerned. 
Indeed Pacifique ‘77, with its own difficulties and frustrations that at times emerged 
starkly, was but a miniature of the Pacific situation. The same could be said about 
the weakness of communications at every level in the Pacific. 

11.4 Abuses at work within the Pacific considered by Pacifique ‘77 included the activities 
of trans-national corporations and both privileged and under-privileged forms of 
migrant labour. 

11.5 A strengthened Pacific Advisory Group, designed to promote appropnate Pacific 






philosophies of total human development and to define relations with partners in 
aid, now challenged to new levels of sensitivity, was a real fruit of Pacifique ‘77. 
Post-Pacifique 77 challenges will be to find an effective Regional Co-ordinator and 
to engage the Roman Catholic Church in consultation about co-funding of projects. 

11.6 Especially welcome was the articulate voice of Micronesia, rarely heard in previous 
Pacific meetings. It was clear that from now on this voice would have to be heard 
an^ this presence felt at more Pacific gatherings. The absence of more Micronesian 
delegates, due only to poor communications, was a disappointment. 

11.7 From the resolutions meant for the attention of governments and the letters to be 
sent at the direction of the meeting to government bodies or ministers, it can be seen 

at the churches of the Pacific have given notice that they expect governments to 
work more obviously and effectively for the liberation and development of Pacific 
peoples. 

It is as though they are saying to governments; we expect more from you, and we 
are watching you. It is, then, not a matter for surprise that one of the focusses of 
acifique 77 was upon the involvement of clergy in politics in order to help bring 
about reformed political structures that might be more responsive to the needs of 
the mass of Pacific peoples. 

11.8 Pacifique‘77 has challenged churches to work together. The presence of the 
president of the Evangelical .Affiance of the South Pacific was heartening also the 

^ attendance of an observer from the Seventh Day Adventist Church of the Solomon 

Islands. In this context of ecumenical issues a desired reduction of funding from 
churches outside the region was mentioned. 

The limitations of existing ecumenical bodies became clear, in particular the dis¬ 
continuity between the regional Pacific Conference of Churches and tlie large 
national body from Papua New Guinea, the Melanesian Council of Churches. It was 
noted that ecumenical bodies cannot be stronger than the committment of member 
churches themselves to working and living together. 

11.9 The pivot of effective action foUowing Pacifique ‘77 wffi consist of the core groups 
to be formed when participants return to their countries. Again and again Pacifique 
77 stressed the need for programmes of creating awareness at every level in Pacific 

societies and among the mass of Pacific peoples who live in rural areas. 

Without such awareness, development cannot be the human reality it should be-res- 
pecting the dignity, the rights and the uniqueness of the human person. What could 
prove to be among the outstanding long-range effects of Pacifique ‘77 is action to 
create the institutes of human development mentioned in the resolutions. 


Pacifique '77: the future 

12. The hopes of Pacifique ‘77 now depend on the early establishment of active core 
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groups in each country. Tlie Port Moresby committee responsible for planning 
Pacifique ‘77 is now to be responsible with the PCC Church & Society Programme, 
for overall follow up action. If only some of the detailed practical proposals put 
forward by the group on communications and media can be executed, things may 
start to move. The initiative now rests with those who were privileged to be at 
Pacifique ‘77. 

The challenge is to their committment. 


From the Group Reports 


Group 1: National goals and role of churches in the Pacific 

13.1 The Church has had its impact in the region. It has brought people together. Christ¬ 
ianity was readily accepted because basically we are people who accept new things 
without much questioning. So Christianity was accepted with many motives, and 
not only that of spirituality. The Church has helped in liberating men, but it has also 
succeeded in making its members subservient. 

We see our goal in line with the mission of the Church: salvation for all people, but 
not merely personal salvation, also salvation which affects structures and the public 
dimension of our societies. From this general goal we want to set up specific object¬ 
ives for different situations. When the goal of the Church is not clear, our actions are 
also not clear. The difficulty we face at the moment comes when we try to achieve 
new goals and objectives with old strategies. 

Pacific churches, to realize their mission of salvation for all people at this time, 
should: 

13.1.a Involve themselves in the political development of their countries. 

Often in our islands the politicians make the policies, they set goals and then use 
and exploit churches to carry them out, taking advantage of the 24 hours’ good-wiU 
labour of many committed Christians; the churches actually sit back. 

Now the challenge is to participate in the making of policies on national levels. The 
Church is to participate in the creation of the new society and new men. For this to 
happen, more priests and ministers should participate in pcditics by being in parlia¬ 
ments. 


Father John Momis said: Our government has clearly defined goals. The spirit of 
our national goals and directive principles is found in our Consitution. But listen to 
our National Broadcasting Commission or look at Wantok or the Post-Courier, or 
hear the sermons of our clergy, and your will see that hardly anyone talks about 
them. Priests talk about being docile, good people. 




Motion: 


We are not being true to ourselves as Christians. Christ was a radical revolutionary 
e confronted the system: pnestly caste and government and the forces of evil 
operating m certain people .... We must establish systems which wiU help our 
um^ leaders to establish the Kingdom of God.. . It is sinful to participate in 
structures which oppress our people.” 

This conference has had present several ordained people who have felt called to ex¬ 
press their Christian convictions in the political arena. It is our belief that a com- 
mittrnent to total human development may lead into politics not only lay people 
but also those who are ordained to the ministry. 

We have been greatly encouraged by those present with us, and commend to the 
hurches in the P^ific for study. Father John Momis' paper: "Priest in politics for 
his fellowmen in the world,' which is annexed to this report. 


13.1 .b Understand what total human development is. 

The emphasis here is for the Church to play an active role in all of life. “Develop¬ 
ment really means to impress God’s image upon the world, but God does not do this 
on his own. Development is a creative work which God’s people share with him. We 
believe that developmentN cannot remain true to the purpose of God today if the 
*he work making it happen. . .” (“Development is People” 


Dominique Lawi: “Our role is to re-discover the Gospel, the totality of man. Politi¬ 
cs, culture, evangelism, all part of the dynamic which makes man. If the church lea¬ 
ves out any element it makes a society unbalanced and incomplete. If it is not in 
politics. It doesn’t have a head. If it is not in culture, then it develops a society 

economy, it develops a society without feet. A church 
unified for liberation has everything.” 


Father Momis: “We must be given the right to be involved in the evolution of our 
own systems. Participant is an integral part of human development. We don’t want 
ready made answers even at the risk of making a mess of it. We don’t know what we 
want but we are certain we don’t want what is imposed on us . . . let us work for 
liberation from forces from without and cultural forces from within.” 


13.1 .c. For a. and b. to take place, the churches ’priority is to CONSCIENTIZE their people. 

Programmes of conscientization are to be stressed throughout the region People are 
to helped towards awareness of what their mission is in the light of their situation. 

Motion. We recommend that awareness-raising programmes be encouraged for church 
government and other community welfare workers through seminars, worshops and 
village meetings. ^ 


The educational approach involving conscientization is to be an integral part of the 
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curriculum in all Pacific theological schools, lay training centres and institutions. 
The PCC is to be responsible for allocating a staff member to be responsible for co¬ 
ordinating the programme in a given area; he is to be a catalyst in ensuring that this 
is carried out. 

We further recommend that Bible study programmes relating to actual situations be 
encouraged throughout the region. It was hoped that the PCC might be responsible 
for preparing periodical themes. This Bible study is to be encouraged at the level of 
local congregations, schools, universities and all institutions. It is best carried out 
ecumenically. 

The discussion on this sort of Bible study insisted that it should be issue-oriented. 
Father Felix Yaoch (Micronesia) described his experiences there with conscientizat- 
ion programmes biblically based and situation related; a selected Bible passage is read 
with brief comments on background and meaning, then read again with time for 
reflective listeniRg. The meeting is opened for sharing the meaning. Each one thus 
has a chance to express what he has discovered. 


Sometimes they may not say much, but it is an attempt to open up and share what 
one has from within because for a long time one has repressed one’s feelings and 
emotions and values, and this is now a chance for applying the Word of God to 
actual situations.. . This is a process of conscientization. Start with the Word of God 
and bring the whole of life into the discussion. Then for a second time go round 
again, and ask what action should be taken. 

IS.I.d Further recommendations for action: 

Study of national goals: People should study their country's goals through schools, 
institutions, congregations, etc. 

The group had studied the national goals and directive principles enshrined in the 
Constitution of the Independent State of Papua New Guinea. 

Father Momis: “What kind of society do we want in the Pacific? We must learn to 
believe in ourselves and in our people. Faith in our people is the best strength we 
have to achieve our goals. Ultimately this means faith in God who made His people 
in His image. . . We must listen to people’s complaints. Why do they dissent? We 
must discern the signs of the times and listen to the Spirit of God challenging us to 
grapple with the problems we face. We must have integrated programmes to inculate 
conviction, committment and the right kind of mental attitudes in ourselves. 

Too often we remain at the talking stage precisely because we lack conviction, 
committment, faith in ourselves. We are so afraid that once we start changing, we 
might end up in disaster. We consider ourselves or the prevailing system indispens¬ 
able, so we cannot trust God. We must liberate ourselves from this. 

I believe that power is good. Man by nature strives to be powerful. God created 
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man in His image and said, Improve yourself and be powerful in the way of my will 
the way I want you to be. Christ came to liberate people, to give them power to 
build the sort of society they want. To respond passively to the actions of others is 
unchristian. 

A Christian is creative. By baptism he is ordained to share in the priesthood of Christ 
to redeem his feUow men, and create a new earth and a new heaven. So we look to 
our people to bring about desired changes and aim for good goals, not to money, to 
expertise, or to capital. . . We have to assert ourselves, to initiate programmes of 
conscientization. Where started, these must be intensified and given first class trea¬ 
tment by governments so the people themselves will participate in their own liberat¬ 
ion and development.” 


13.1.6 Recommendation; 

Production of simple IomI language literature; Basic simple literature on the faith 
and mission of the church and relevant topics needs to be produced continually and 
printed attractively for the majority of the people's reading. It is to be written in 
oca an^ages. The PCC and other ecumenical bodies at national level could be 
esponsible for collating information of regional interest and could work with 
member churches in production. 

‘=hristian/religious education must be community/ 
villa^ orieirted and churches must encourage adaptation of Christian teaching to 
ocal needs for personal and communal growth of people and motivate their aspirat¬ 
ions towards responsible action for development. 

Ecumenical co-operation: Churches must be engaged in ecumenical effort in leader- 
ion'^at loM^^^ver* human development and liberat- 


13.1.f 


In tWs and in other groups the yearning for deeper church cooperation and eventual 
unity were expressed in different ways. 

Dick Avi: “It’s what we do as communicators that seems to contradict the message 
we put to the people. How can we communicate unity as a national goal if the 
people see that churches are not united? And that our worship does not express the 
reahty of the great drama of the one body of Christ? What we must do to be the 

people of God is not just to describe it but to show it. Our dreams have to become 
3 reality. 

contribution Pacific peoples can make to 
the World Council of Churches is the real understanding of ecumenism.” And “the 

more the churches get together at the grass roots level, the more the separation at 
national level looks silly.” paiauun di 

Recommendation: 
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Meetings and retreats for heads of churches: Church leaders in the Pacific should 
get together to pray and discuss how they see the unity of the churches and ecume¬ 
nical work and needs in the re^on. 

We ask the PCC to initiate this. 

Ecumenical institution: To ensure better use of resources and unity in strategy for 
action the churches need to amalgamate their denominational institutions and see 
that total ecumenical administration is being carried out. The institution then pre¬ 
pares Christians who ecumenically influence their society. 

Ecumenical sharing of resources: For Pacific solidarity and unity it is necessay that 
the churches move towards terminating their direct and dependent link with mother 
churches. | 

It is extremely important that development action by churches be undertaken in i 
ecumenical effort rather than by competitive and evangelistic struggle, especially in 
areas where more than one church is present. 

! 

Where there are no national ecumenical associations, this meeting considers their : 
formation important for greater and wider participation. 

13.1. g A glance at the list of participants will show the number of women who came to | 

Pacifique ‘77. The consideration of the role of the churches led to a discussion on ' 
the oppression of women both culturally in many parts of the Pacific and in the j 
churches. 

Motion: Pacifique '77 recommends to all South Pacific Churches that they seriously involve [j 
women in the organisation and running of the church, and in full participation in I 
theological action and the ministry of the church. I 

13.1. h Dependency was discussed time and time again. It was seen as one of the major 

hindrances in working out national goals. Hence the recommendation encouraging 
economic interdependency: 

The churches are to work in co-operation with the governments towards a plan of ' 
moratorium on imported goods which can be produced in the Pacific. The final goal 
is to work towards a Pacific Common Market. i 

Group 2: Colonialism, Dependency and a nuclear free Pacific i 

13.2. a Colonialism and dependency were seen in the same perspective. 1 

Australian Aboriginal Mr. Galarrwuy Yunupingu reported on the situation of his 
people in the Northern Territory of Australia, especially with regard to land rights 
and the mining of uranium. 

The fact was also stated by Mrs Nasuven Wormald that a considerable number of 









I 


Motion; 


the descendents of South Sea Islanders, blackbirded into slavery in the last century 
for the sugar farms of Queensland and northern New South Wales, now lived in 
Australia. The situation of the French territories of the Pacific is covered separately. 

The following resolution summarizes the thinking of the majority of participants at 
kind of colonialism is all too evident. It was also reported to Pacifique ‘77 that the 
Church is still one of the main agents that has aUied itself with colonial powers; this 
was said to be especially evident in the francophone territories. 

Bernard Narokobi insisted that colonialism is basically an attitude of mind. “The 
first step away from it is to decolonise our minds and build our own national ideo¬ 
logies. These are to be based on our worthy customs and our Christian principles. It 
is imperative to be rid of the feeling in our minds that we are not as good as white 
people.” 

Kumalau Tawali, commenting on the colonialism that was still about in the Pacific: 
“We can only keep on hoping. Like Ho Chi Minh in Vietnam, who didn’t know 
whether he was to win personally, but was sure that the people would win. For that 
reason, I have hope if not for ourselves now, then in the long run for our children. 
Hope that justice and liberty will come in time. In God’s time.” 

Tensions rose as many delegates from the independent countries urged the ending 
of colonialism in the still dependent countries. 

Pacifique 77 voted to send a telegram to the South Pacific Forum, meeting in Port 
Moresby, seeking its help to free Pacific countries still under colonial rule. This 
caused the French Polynesians and Wallisians to explain carefully their position. 


ather Hubert Coppenrath (Papeete); “I am afraid that if other countries in the 
Pacific meddle in our affairs, the effect will be bad for us. Our experience of the 
lobby against nuclear testing a few years ago was that it backfired on the self- 
government party at the election. The intervention of our brothers in the Pacific 
brought a strong reaction from the French government.” 


The question of colonialism considered in its broad perspective, is a common factor 
m the islands of the Pacific (with the exception of Tonga), claiming a long (and in 
places, sad) history. In the spirit of Pacifique ‘77 , the group adopted the following 
recommendations (addressed to the churches and to governments, except the gov¬ 
ernments Of the francophone territories:) 

That the French, English and the American Governments grant the remaining Pacific 
territories freedom to govern themselves, as the people are now manifesting desires 
for independence. We mention especially New Hebrides and Micronesia. Generally 
this is a plea for an end to foreign domination in the Pacific. 

The group recommends that PCC and MCC be the channels to help realize this re¬ 
commendation. 
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The group strongly recommends that the churches voice strong support for the 
people of New Hebrides, Micronesia and New Caledonia. This conference appeals to 
all church leaders in the Pacific and in the "mother" countries concerned to assist 
towards immediate self-determination or independence. 

Pacifique ‘77 desires that a letter be sent to the secretary of the World Council of 
Churches on this issue reporting the sentiments of this conference and requesting 
intervention on behalf of the deprived island peoples. It further desires that local 
leaders and the World Council of Churches discuss this with the leaders of the chur¬ 
ches in the United Kingdom and France." 

The following resolution summarizes the thinking of the majority of participants at 
Pacifique ‘77 on colonialism and the ri^t of self-determination: 

Pacifique 11 has noted that some countries in the Pacific are still colonial and op¬ 
pressed by European or Asian powers, specifically France, Britain, United States 
and Indonesia. Pacifique '77 has also recognized the reality of increasing liberation 
struggles in colonised Pacific countries. Pacifique '77 therefore resolves that: 

1. The people of these countries should be allowed to exercise their full rights of 
self-determination. 

2. Churches and Governments of independent Pacific countries should assist the 
rightful struggles of these people by seeking support through legal bodies (e.g., 
the United Nations, World Council of Churches, etc.) 

Pacifique '77 also notes the existence within some islands of oppressive forms of 
local leadership, in terms of authoritarian structures, inequalities between men and 
women, etc. 

13.2.b A nuclear free Pacific 

One of the most hated and feared elements introduced by colonial powers into the 
Pacific is that of nuclear weapons, their support, control and delivery systems, in- , 
eluding the mining of uranium in Australia. Few of our Pacific peoples know or 
understand the sophistication, the extent and the location of these systems in the 
Pacific, and the consequences of their presence in our ocean. 

Some years ago the PCC executive committee issued an emphatic agreement with 
the findings of the ATOM meeting in Suva. In turn the PCC Assembly of 1976 af¬ 
firmed the statement of its executive committee and passed several strong resolut- | 
ions on the issues surrounding the nuclear question in the Pacific including that of 
uranium mining. These resolutions were made with the agreement of the delegation 
from the Evangelical Church of French Polynesia. 

The Suva 1975 Conference for a Nuclear Free Pacific issued the text of a proposed 
treaty for a nuclear free Pacific. This contains action proposals for youth, for trade 
unions, for joint international action, and for continued action after the conference. 
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In February 1977 the PCC executive committee meeting at Noumea considered this 
question. 

Its reflections include: the basis of the churches’ stand on this matter: human life is 
S’A*/ be respected; the right of every person to life; the right of all to peace; 
and the moral obligation incumbent on scientists to direct their inventions to man’s 
good and dignity and welfare. The same PCC executive committee meeting sent 
Sitivem Ratuvih to Canada last March to take pait in the action against the Trident 
submarine system and to meet with the Pacific Life Community. 

The nuclear question is to be seen in the context of the reflections of all the great 
world rehgions, including Christianity, on the sheer immorality of modem warfare 
1 I H international armaments industries 

on wtks'o^pl^r. 

Many responsible scientists and Christian activities have issued weO articulated and 
fact-based wamm^ on the terrible risks to human life and welfare of plutonium 
and other reactors for power plants, the storage of their waste, and the ease of using 
by-products for creatmg atomic devices for violent or military purposes. 

Motion: Pacrilque '77 recommends that all media and means of communication be used to 
provide information to our peoples at all levels regarding the threat of these hated 
and feared eiernents introduced into the Pacific by colonial powers their support 

thp 1 393mst this monstrosity can be unanimous in appealing to 

the conscience of the super powers. 

All people niust be property informed so that by realising the danger at hand, they 
may jom freely to fij^t for a nuclear free Pacific. 

The following resolution summed up tersely the above: 

"We confirm the motions of previous meetings seeking a nuclear-free Pacific." 

13.2.C Communism (Marxist Socialismj in the Pacific 

One of the alternative ideologies to capitalist coloniahsm is that of Marxist Socialism 
under one or other, of its current forms. Is this one more foreign element intruding 
for u^r chaUengmg our true values, or does it have something of valuf 

h bas established diplomatic relations with Western 

Samoa and has an embassy m Apia. The Russians have also been in the Pacific and 
this upsets Australia and New Zealand. Pacifique ‘77 heard the following reflections 


Some are concerned about Communism in the Pacific which is seen to be alien to 
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Pacific ways and the Christianity professed by many Islanders, and is hardly comp 
atible with the spiritualities of primal religions. However, many judge that not 
everything in Commusnism is bad. The Marxist analysis of society is of value, ' 
although it is inadequate for Christians. 

Visitors to the Peoples’ Republic of China from Western Samoa and Papua New 
Guinea have returned impressed with a society that seems to foster self-reliance, the 
involvement of people in decision making, community concern, care for each other, 
a just distribution of wealth and goods, and so on. Can God, who loves all men, ■* 
really be absent from about one billion men and women? 

It was explained that the Palika Party in New Caledonia does not really want help 
from Communist sources. It would prefer help from the Third World and Pacific 
countries. It wants a system that fits the real needs of the mass of people in New 
Caledonia. Butif it cannot get help from anywhere else, then it will accept help from 
socialist countries. 

f 

Group 3; Partnership in Development, including Aid in the Pacific 

13.3.a It was noted that although the peoples of the Pacific superficially benefited from 
overseas aid, at heart they have been enslaved by it. Often the relationship of local 
churches to mother churches stiU breeds a certain form of dependency by which 
certain criteria have to be kept in order to qualify for aid. 

The concern to free Pacific peoples from dominating overseas aid agencies was ex¬ 
pressed at aspects of the 1975 Tonga Consultation on Partnership for Development; 
at the 1976 Popondetta Consultation on Inter-Church Aid; the Malmaluan Planning 
Meeting; and the Tubiana Workshop. 

The presence of two agency representatives at Pacifique ‘77 was helpful in thinking 
through this entire theme. We heard of the $60 million Australian aid programme 
proposed for Pacific nationsexcluding Papua New Guinea, which is also the reci¬ 
pient of vast Australian aid. It was reported that a proportion of $60 million even¬ 
tually increasing to 5% is to be given to non governmental organizations. How is 
such an amount to be spent? And what wiU be its real effects? 


Aid cannot be properly used unless some form of partnership is established within 
the region. Hitherto churches in the Pacific have had fraternal links outside the 
region, and they have come to depend on these. Their links to the outside have 
been much stronger than their links to ecumenical bodies within the region. At 
Popondetta a participant had said: “We must look inside the region first for 
partnership and mutual sharing of resources before we can even begin to look out¬ 
side the region.” 


The Australian and New Zealand agencies’ representative, Ms Thelma Skdler, referred 
to the task force set up by the South Pacific Forum to review aid effectiveness and 
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its recommendations and thinking in its document More Effective Aid. 

She also tabled a draft report of the Australian Council for Overseas Aid (ACFOA) 

(South Pacific Committee) which is appended. 

Motion; To refer this report of ACFOA to the PCC for action. 

Pacifique discussed the Pacific Advisory Group (PAG), set up by the Popondetta 7 

Consultation to advise the Pacific Desk of the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, 

Refugee and World Service of the World Council of Churches on priorities and pro¬ 
jects, taking into account the Popondetta recommendations about local decision 
making, and guidelines for projects. PAG had been able to meet once since Popon- t 

detta in May 1977. 


Pacifique ‘77 recommended norms for an enlarged PAG, suggested names for its 
new members and endorsed the notion of a regional co-ordinator to service its work. 
Also noted was the Long Range Programme of the Melanesian Council of Churches 
which was directly inspired by Popondetta. Thus Pacifique ‘77 strongly endorsed 
the directions given by Popondetta and carried them on further. 


13.3.b Pacifique '77, believing in the need to continue the work of the Popondetta consul- 
Motion; tation and this meeting, recognizing the need to provide regional screening facilities 
for ecumenical bodies, and hoping for further consultation on these topics with 
both the agencies of the Roman Catholic Church, which has joined ecumenical 
bodies in our region, and evangelical groups in the region, recommends to MCC, 
PCC and WCC that the following be appointed as a Pacific Advisory Group: 

Present interim group Suggested additions 


Bp. Bryce 
M. Jean Doom 
Bp. Finau 
Ms. L. Tevi 

Rev. Boseto (alt. Rev. Avi) 
Church & Society (Murphy) 
WCC Pacific Desk (CICARWS) 


Rev. Waimo Passil (alt. Kaene lhage) 

Rev. S. Regenvanu 

Mr. Martin San Nicolas (alt Pst Kiree) 

Mr. Henry Manueli 
Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili 
Ms. Ruth Lechte 
Ms. Elizabeth Arisa 

(alt. from Sr. Paul Francis, Dewe Gorodey, 
Shaista Shameem, Sarah Quick), 


Others may be co-opted. Consultants may be asked to attend where necessary. 


Several criteria were used in the above selection: 


lay people 
youth 
women 
Melanesia 


Polynesia 

Micronesia 

Media 

attended Pacifique ‘77. 


A 
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Motion: Pacifique '77 endorses the suggestion that a regional co-ordinator be appointed: 


a. To Service the Pacific Advisory Group 

b. To encourage liaison with the region 1 

c. To act as Pacific link person for WCC, relating not only to CICARWS but also j 
to other commissions of WCC, 


Motion: 


and furthermore recommends that this person be based in the Pacific as an emplo¬ 
yee of PCC, 

and asks the PCC to make this appointment in close consultation with MCC and 
WCC and to seek nominations not only from member churches but also to advertise 
the post within the region. 

The discussion on agencies ranged over several issues: the role of agencies in raising 
awareness among the people of their own countries, the lingering patemahsm in 
some agencies, and the questionable methods, at times quite wrong, that a minority 
of them use. 


Pacifique '77 has taken note of the need for overseas partners, sensitive to the needs 
and aspirations of Pacific people, especially the spirit of this meeting, and further 
notes that if they are to be true partners they should be active in raising awareness 
in their own countries; and that in raising funds they should attempt to present a 
truthful and dignified picture of countries overseas. 

Knowing that not all overseas agencies, even those that call themselves "Christian" 
are true partners in this spirit; recommends to churches and ecumenical groups in 
the Pacific that they do not accept money blindly, and consult where possible the 
partners they already know first if approached by new agencies. 


i 

! 


r 


The first part of the above resolution was expanded thus; 

Motion: Pacifique '77 believes that it is important for agencies overseas to be involved in 
awareness raising in their own countries. We recognize that this means less of their 
resources will be available directly for development projects in the Pacific, but we | 
believe that it is in the long term for the whole world more important for them to t| 
direct a substantial proportion of their incomes to this work in their own countries, j’; 

Further discussion on partnership and aid noted that there are good reasons for our |ij 
accepting aid: human beings need to support one another, and the resources of the j,! 
world are for the development of all peoples. There is a moral demand for the re- |- 
distribution of what God has given to man. It is a call to share the wealth of the i j 
earth. This need not be a thing to be ashamed of. But granting aid demands certain ■ 
conditions. We must be aware of these conditions in order to control the donor- | 
recipient relationship. In this matter of receiving aid, one must not overlook the K 
Pacific peoples’ customs about reciprocity. In the screening of projects and dis- , i 
tribution of resources and aid, existing structures should be used as far as possible. . 










Especially noted: the heavy dependence on foreign aid in the Gilbert Islands, Cook 
Islands, Tuvalu and Samoa because of the lack of natural resources. Some agencies 
were mentioned that possess Hi-conceived notions of Third World partnership for 
integral human development, with a wrong image of the peoples of the Pacific. 
Sometimes the insensitivity of the volunteer agencies is far behind the amount of 
work they can do for us. There are also local leaders, especially church leaders, who 
misuse aid and initiate grandiose and irrelevant projects. 

This is a suggested pattern for carrying out these ideas: 


Idea Action Resource 

*Criteria Commit ourselves.: Popondetta 

Commend to: WCC, PCC, MCC, Resolutions 
EA Reg. conf. 

NGOs 

GOVTS. Local 

National 

YWCA, YMCA, etc. 

*Awareness Trainers: National Village 

Regional Animators 

Stimulate Govts, to promote 
village animators 
Church & other organizations 

*Structures Core group & like-minded Core group 

people to keep in touch 


Action To 

Co-ordinator P‘77 
Rev. P. Murphy 


Churches and 
Ecumenical Bodies 

Governments 


Churches and 
Ecumenical Bodies 


Stimulate, national Governments 

and local groups 
Need for regional group? 


Resources: 

Trainers 

Land, sea, people. Churches & National 

-Land 

People’s Action 

Ecumenical Bodies 

-Sea 

Animators 

Appropriate 



technology. P.R.O. Core Group 



Foreign Allies. 


*Migration Better Trade Relations 
of Labour 

Stronger Community Bond 
in Development Projects 


People Govts. 

Governments Churches 

S.P.E.C. 


Note: EA = Evangehcal Alliance (of the South Pacific). 

NGO= non government organizations. 

S.P.E.C.= South Pacific Bureau for Economic Co-operation 
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Group 4: Leadership and Education for Liberation and Development 


13.4 


Education must promote total human development, awaken the awareness of people 
an appreciation of their dignity and rights both as members of community and 
personally, and should develop a spirit of interdependence. The stress rrr the 
recommendations of groups 1 and 3 on programmes of creatmg awareness and the 
need for cadres of viUage animators had its foundatron in the work of this ^oup. A 
clear consensus of the group was that education be aimed at the village and should 
raise peoples’s awareness of their own potential for development. 


A major role of the churches, then, would be to gear their own educational pro- 
grames to this end. Finally, the need to retain or adopt indigenous or Pacific forms 
was mentioned: it is not enough to imitate foreign ways, but social, political, eco¬ 
nomic, religious and other institutions in their Pacific forms should be used to ach¬ 
ieve goals. Informal and non-formal approaches to education, especially adult edu¬ 
cation, as well as the more formal ways, are to be used. 


Government is for the people. The more it speaks to their real needs the inore it 
becomes their government. In this the role of leaders is crucial. Unless the leaders 
have vision, work hard and are committed to the service of their people, no amount 
of planning will achieve liberation and fulfillment of people. The leaders first res¬ 
ponsibility is to the people on whose behalf they work. The leaders first loyalty 
must be to their office, not to themselves. 


This loyalty springs from genuine concern for their countries, whose interests they 
put before their own. None can do more to set the tone and style of nations than 
the leaders The Church has to work with communities to identify leaders and help 
them carry on the task of working for Uberation and total human development. 


Essential for leadership is trust: leaders and people trusting each other. 


Group 5: Communications and Media 


13.5 The whole report of this group was adopted. It was headed by a preamble titled 
“Effective Communication in the Pacific”: 

Integral human development depends on effective communication. Communication 
enables people to become aware of possibilities and problems in development and 
to respond. In the Pacific, communications problems are so great, because of diver¬ 
sity of languages, vast distances, and foreign ownership of media, that it is all the 
more important to focus attention on making communication effective. 

This means discerning the target audience, and using the most appropriate medium 
available. At the most important level, the village level, this means above all oral 
methods - with pictures taken from hfe situations, as Jesus did with parables. At the , 
national level, mass media sometimes dictate, rather than respond to the country s , 
chosen path of development. But they can be used, given local ownership and a clear j 
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direction, to cut across ethnic barriers to build national consciousness. Radio is es¬ 
pecially effective in this. 

At the regional level, meetings and travel are important in budding personal links. 
There are many areas in which new regional communication structures would in¬ 
crease Pacific consciousness; encourage integral human development; and be a force 
for liberation from colonial nations and multi-national companies. But in order for 
such communication to be effective, it must be supported by the work and life of 
those people, or that institution, which is communicating - whether church, 
government, ecumenical body, or independent newspaper. Effective communicat¬ 
ion is that which leads to action. 


Plans for action in communications: 

1. Through traditional means; 

a. Villages might elect a news announcer, responsible for collecting news from 
the radio or other sources, and relaying it orally. 

b. Encouragement and exchange of traditional dance and drama groups. 

c. Provincial cultural centres, to encourage the preservation of forms of dance, 
artifacts and traditional rituals. And to be a resource for community schools. 

d. The encouragement of writing and reading in local languages. 

2. Through modem means, at the village level; 

a. Encourage the more imaginative use of blackboards, photographs of familiar 
situations to spark off discussion, line drawings. Photos could be produced 
which are relevant for situations across the Pacific. 

b. The use of slides, through portable generators or ideally through more appro¬ 
priate forms of power generation. 

c. Printed material, especially pictorial material, should be produced to accomp¬ 
any radio programmes, as an aid to hteracy and understanding. 

d. More posters should be produced, as these are practical for both urban and 
rural village situations, and cheap. 

e. Programmes of cassettes should be introduced, perhaps backed up by printed 
material. Most villages now have access to a cassette player. 

f. Government departments should be encouraged to adopt a co-ordinated 
approach to extension work in villages, and to include a generous allowance 
for communications in the budget for any project. This should be done to 
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ensure that village people are fully aware ot the implications ot any develop¬ 
ment in their area, and have the opportunity to respond. 

g. Puppet shows should be used to communicate with children. 

h. Village people themselves should be encouraged to take part in role plays and, 
in the urban setting, in street drama. 

At the national level: 

a. Television should not be introduced to Pacific countries which do not yet 
have it, because: 

i. It is very expensive 

ii. It entails a complex technology 

iii. It encourages a tendency towards individualism 


VI. 


u. 


lU. 


IV. 


It stunts the imagination 

It directs thinking rather than allowing room for response 

The African experience shows that once TV is introduced, demand grows for 
lengthening broadcasting hours - which can only be done by importing cheap 
European and American programmes 

It increases the domination of the large media companies 

Where already introduced, children should be trained to view critically 

Radio: 

i. Radio stations hould be decentralised as far as possible, to give access to 
ethnic and language groups 

The Papua New Guinean and Fijian broadcasting corporations should be asked 
to broadcast to the Pacific islands and lands where free access is not granted 
to the media, and where local languages are not used in broadcasting. People 
from those nations - such as New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Irian Jaya, should 
be invited to come to Papua New Guinea or Fiji to produce these programmes. 

Integrated use of the radio and other media should be encouraged. 

Commercial broadcasting encourages the consumption of imported goods - 
consequently, however much is contributed to the running costs of the radio 
station in the short term, the effect on the economy in the long term is cont¬ 
rary to self-reliance, and encourages dependence. It should be fought. 
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V. Alternative means of funding radio stations should be examined, e.g. radio 
licences. 

vi. The content of programmes should be directed towards development, rather 
than filling in time witli music. Schools programmes should be planned and 
presented by nationals. 

vii. Pacifique participants should request their radio stations to broadcast a series 
of programmes on the issues raised at the meeting, and possibly to follow up 
with a regular programme of Pacific news and views. 

c. Newspapers: 

i. Governments should take over foreign owned media with minimum compen¬ 
sation, and place them in the hands of independent press commissions,com- 
posed of representatives from community groups. 

ii. In every country, an attempt should be made to set up an independent news¬ 
paper, owned locally. It might be noted: that it is possible to publish without 
owning a printing works; funding agencies might be willing to help with initial 
costs; and European criteria for news should not necessarily be followed - eg 
sensationalism, immediacy. The story telling type of journalism is more suit¬ 
able to the Pacific situation. 


4. At the regional (Pacific) level: 

a. Use of Peacesat, the Pacific satellite, should be encouraged by developmental 
groups, e.g. as part of the follow-up of Pacifique ‘77. Control by the telecom¬ 
munications department in Fiji should be challenged. 

b. A Pacific-wide news agency should be set up, 

i. To spread news on Pacific issues within the region, and 

ii. To communicate with the rest of the world on Pacific rather than European 
terms. 

This will give an opportunity for journalists alienated from the media in their ^ 

own nations, to have an alternative outlet for their writing and other material. 

This might be co-ordinated through a regional body, possibly through an exten- ^ 

sion c ommittee of Pacifique. ” 

c. Censorship of the news for political reasons should be fou^t and exposed. 

However, censorship of films and magazines on aesthetic grounds, e.g. harming 
magazines such as “Playboy”, is sometimes fully justified. But specific circum¬ 
stances are too significant to permit more detailed recommendations. 

T 

d. Training of communicators should take place on a regional basis, rather than 
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Text books and other educational material should be based on Pacific situations 
- our history, geography, culture, etc., rather than those of our present or former 

colonisers. 


f. The teaching of French and English should be compulsory at all high schools. 

g. Travel: A regional shipping line should be established. The present lines import 
foreign goods, rather than facilitate trade between the various islands. The line 
would also facilitate the possibility of a Pacific Common Market. 

h. The central committee of the World Association for Christian Communication 
should be asked to set up a Pacific region of that body, rather than regarding the 
Pacific as merely a collection of offshore islands of Asia. This will enable growth 
in ecumenical relations, since the Catholic media body UNDA is also organised 
on a Pacific basis. 


In relation to the above it was noted: That Fiji and Papua New Guinea have significant 
numbers of students from other Pacific countries; these are a resource that can well be used 
for radio and other media programmes. 


The National Reports 

14. The meeting split into national groups to seek ways of putting into action the collected 
ideas and information. The findings from the francophone territories are reported in a 
following section. 

Micronesia 

14 1 Micronesia is presently striving to determine its future political status. The 

date of 1981 is set as the termination date for the status as Trust Territory. It is 
no longer possible to speak of pohtical status, since some districts have opted for 
separate and different status. There seems to be a very' close link between politi¬ 
cal issues and economic factors, with economic factors influencing political opt¬ 
ions. Development in this fashion is narrowed down into these two aspects of 
human life only. This is not in the direction of “integral human development.” 

When you have a marriage between the pohtical and the economic forces, 
or when those who hold the pohtical power are at the same time the ones who 
control the economic situations, and they think mainly in these terms, we end 
up with an oppressive stmcture, which considers itself, or is taken for, an agency 
for development. 

Whatever option a given district takes is the people’s prerogative. What we 
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need is to establish the basis of unity among ourselves, and to open up and 

establish lines of communication, conducive to our mutual support and collab¬ 
oration for liberation and integral human development of our people. 

We from Micronesia see a need for coordination of efforts in our area. We 
want to stress and promote the following: 

1. more formal inter-church collaboration at the district level; 

at the territory-wide level; and at the Pacific-wide level, for the cause 
ofUberation and development. 

2. the leadership of our various communities for the cause of liberation 
and development. 

3. the estabhshment of links and communications to promote inter-Pacific 
-Island cooperation and mutual support. 

4. A concern for a Nuclear Free Pacific has been expressed. 

We are in agreement with keeping the Pacific free of what has destro¬ 
yed the fife of some of our people in the Marshalls. 

We have a problem of military interest in Micronesia on the part of 
the U.S. Already 2/3 of the land in Tinian is committed by the Com¬ 
monwealth of Northern Marianas. Military options in Palau and Mar¬ 
shall and other places have been indicated in cormection with political 
status determination. 

The U.S. military interest in Micronesia has imphcations not only for 
us, but also for you, our nei^bours. We do not want to see this tied 
in with political status option, or land alienated for military use with¬ 
out the people’s tme and enli^tened free consent. If our lands are used 
as bargaining tools to our achieving our self-determination, we are not 
really free in our decision. As in P.N.G., land is our life. We will cont¬ 
inue to work on the raising of awareness on the issue and we need your 
support. 


Gilbert, Tuvalu and Cook Islands 

14.2.a Economic Instability 

There is a ccmsiderable need for aid. Considering the physical environment of 
these three groups of islands, we find their economic stability' is unsatisfactory and 
worrying. 

In the area of education we need far more aid and personal assistance. There 
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(b) Policy of assisting Fijians, Rotumans in commerce to continue whereby loans are 
available to them at softer terms. Loans to be given only where F.D.B. considers 
project viable. Institute aimed at providing technical backing to these budding 
entrepreneurs to be strengthened. 

(c) Appearance of Union executives with presence of members from different races 
is an encouraging development which should be promoted, 

(d) The policy is aimed at ensuring that any division or polarisation within Fiji should 
preferably fall along economic boundaries rather than racial ones. 

3. Recognition of the importance of vision and good leadership among our leaders. 

4. We must accept the power of institutions such as Pailiament and the Courts to pass and 
administer laws and thereby settle differences among people as well as maintain law 
and order. 

5. The need for moulding attitude and motivation amongst our peoples aimed towards 
breaking down of barriers, cultivation of tolerance as well as some degree of integrat¬ 
ion. Also at fostering the acceptance of giving rather than always taking. We must 
accept that in the common national interest sectional and individual interests must 
sometimes be sacrificed. How can this be done? 

(a) Through appropriate emphasis and direction in our educational system. 

(b) But other institutions such as the Churches, families, voluntary organisations 
have just an inportant role to play, as we cannot expect the entire burden to be 
loaded on to our educational system. In this connection, adult education deserves 
priority. 

(c) The main languages should be taught in aU schools. Parents should be encoura¬ 
ged to learn the main languages particularly Hindi and Fijian. 

(d) The press and media have a vital role to play. Their emphasis on sensationalism 
does not in our view foster nation building. Setting up of a media organisation to 
set standards! 

6. There is a need to identify and cultivate a common denominator. In this connection it 
is felt that a common name, such as Fiji Islander, needs to be agreed upon. 

7. There must be improved understanding and dialogue amongst the leader of our sub¬ 
groups. 

(a) Leaders have to be tolerant of others. 

(b) Leaders must have a commitment towards maintaining the system and its stability. 
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to make decisions for themselves. Our king has not given us that freedom. Some 
brilliant missionaries gave him the power to rule 102 years ago by writing up our 
present Constitution. It is up to us to take some of that power from him. 

But how? 1 personally conceive a series of strategies. These are not absolute. 
They could be changed according to circumstances. 

Strategy I: 

People must be made aware that the present state of affairs is undemocratic and 
oppressive. 

An independent group led by some church leaders envisage infonning the general 
public by means of an independent newspaper. 

This newspaper appears to have the backing of the National Council of Churches 
which represents about 90% of the population. 


Strategy II: 

Should the Tongan Government enact laws to stop the newspaper, we will try other 
means, viz., 

(i) Form an ecumenical body to unite the seven representatives of the people in 
Parliament. Give them a programe. Urge them to stick together and vote enblock on 
issues contrary to pubhc good. And where necessary, boycott the House by walking 
out. The King will have to call fresh elections. We will urge the people to re-elect 
the same people’s representatives. The deadlock will continue. To crack the mon¬ 
archy and share its power to the people is like cracking a brick wall with a pin. But 
we are trying, in faith that one day Tonga will really be a democratic kingdom. 

(ii) We are prepared to lead protest marches against the Government. 


Strategy III: 

Conduct an awareness-raising programme with our church ministers. They are with 
the people. The people respect and love them. 

14.3.b The Churches: What Is their Potentials? 

Our people trust the church more than they trust the Government. The Chur¬ 
ches strength lies in this trust. Unless the churches understand the people’s problems 
and work hard to eradicate them, there will come a time when the people wiU stop 
trusting the churches. 

Some of our churches are very much upholding the status quo. I see this as a 
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problem that obstructs total human development. I also see it as a task for the 
National Council of Churches to make its members more aware of the needs of the 
Tongan people and the true role of the Church in liberation and development. 

The National Council of Churches is conducting a series of seminars and 
workshops on pressing social issues like Role of the Church in Development, Land 
Tenure and Migration. Next year, we will hold a seminar on Education. So far we 
have sought the co-operation of our government. So far it has not been responsive 

to our efforts. 

We plan to have a full-time staff of two in the near future. That will make the 
Council of Churches more active and efficient with its Action Programmes. 


Fiji 

14.4.a Notional goals foT a tnulti-cultUTal society 

The group discussed the findings of the seminar on Nationhood (August 5-7, 1977), 
and suggested these actions; 

i) Recommendation to the Ministry of Education from all churches for work in 
schools on the constitution, courts, parliament, etc. Radio programmes to 
provide back-up. And more adult education - most of our people do not know 
how the country is run. 

ii) Sitiveni to commence a position as development secretary - hopefully emplo¬ 
yed by FCC for all churches. He will find potential animateurs, train them 
and identify their communities with them. Whole communities will be invol- 1 
ved, not just Christians. 

iii) Awareness-raising work should be done in conjunction with agricultural ex- j 

tension officers, SPC Community Education trainees, teachers’ college stud- i 
ents, YMCA rural workers - strategies for total human development. ; 

iv) PCC should also move into this field - with maybe 3 ecumenical leaders moving 

around the Pacific to improve and expand the programmes of existing institu¬ 
tions and develop programmes to identify and train grass roots opinion leaders 
and animateurs. 'v 

v) In Fiji, Siti and FCC might establish ecumenical/cross-faith groups, inter relig¬ 
ious dialogue, and awareness raising. And development is possible through 
Service clubs. 

vi) Develop Bible studies for the churches on development issues. j 

14.4.b Dependency, Colonialism and Nuclear Tests 
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There is a strong need for awareness-raising on these issues for Fiji. Copies of the 
resolutions from the Nuclear-Free Pacific Conference and the Treaty will be posted from Fiji 
to all P‘77 delegates. Delegates should be urged to form Pacific People’s Action Front core 
groups in their own countries and support POVAI - the original intention had been for each 
issue to be published in a different Pacific country, but support has not been forthcoming. 


i) We Fiji Islanders to draft a letter to all politicians, the Foreign Affairs Dep¬ 
artment, and the churches asking that a much stronger stand be taken by Fiji 
to help aU remaining colonial territories in the Pacific to gain their independ¬ 
ence. 


ii) The theological club to be asked to have one evening on the ethics of inde¬ 
pendence and self determination at the Pacific Theological College. 

iii) In the week beginning Sept. 12 we will meet together in Suva with the leaders 
of the churches to discuss what was done at P‘77; 

iv) The ‘78 PCC consultation on Nuclear matters should include the following; 

a. Nuclear Testing in the Pacific (only possible because of imperialism) 

b. Storage of nuclear weapons in Pacific territories 

c. Dumping of nuclear wastes in the Pacific 

d. Uranium mining in Australia 

e. Nuclear submarines and shipping 

f. Development of the Trident submarine and use in Pacific waters 

g. Tracking stations e.g. Omega and Pine Gap 

h. How to help Liberation movements 

i. Communications - awareness raising on the above points. 

v) Transnationals: Instead of updating “Fiji, A Developing Australian Colony” 
we should produce the Octopus diagram as a poster in 3 
languages, showing the percentage of company profits ex¬ 
patriated overseas. 

14.4.c Aid: Partnership and Re-distribution of Resources. 

i) We need to commit ourselves to the Popondetta resolutions for action - inc¬ 
luding awareness raising groups. 

ii) Government and voluntary groups to develop village animators and grass roots 
seminars to replace the old Development committees which were too struct¬ 
ured. 

hi) Our P‘7 7 Core group in Fiji to develop local groups around us in Fiji for 
checks on the awareness raising process and the development of .Appropriate 
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Above: Ecumenical worship in the Kohimarama chapel. Below: The feast prepared by the 
local people for the delegates, at the end of the meeting. 













Above: The "leaf-house” meeting place for Pacifique ‘77, specially made by local village 
people. Below: Fr. John Momis, Papua New Guinea’s Minister for Decentralisation, address¬ 
ing the delegates. 






















Technology resource sharing. 


iv) Wall charts from Group 3 to be copied and taken to all church standing 

committees and youth groups. 

14.4. d Education and Leadership 

The Community Development approach is lacking in teacher training schools, 
agriculture extension courses - Siti s future programme too should include these 
institutions. University of the South Pacific students should spend more time in 
village development as part of their courses, and the grant now available from the 
EEC for this should be monitored by our core group. 

14.4. e Communications 

The group recognised the financial and distribution problems in the develop¬ 
ment of an independent newspaper, and the need for a selected editorial staff - 
voluntary researchers might be used. Nevertheless, it was felt we must stimulate our 
groups to work on and over-come these difficulties. 

Fiji and PNG delegates at P‘77 should work with other Pacific countries to 
develop and expand POVAI and the work of the Pacific People’s Action Front. Core 
groups from the Nuclear Free Pacific Conference in each country who undertook to 
do this have failed in their task. 

14.4. f Politics 

i) Awareness raising groups should be held with politicians in the grass roots seminars 
to ensure politicians are committed to development of their people - difficult where 
safe seats are given to politicians from another island. Should aU politicians be from 
the electorate for which they stand? 

ii) Grass roots seminars should help people vote for the best person available. Siti’s 
programme to include this, and the means to political action. 

iii) The Electoral Commission report was suppressed by the last leadership and not 
debated in Parliament. After the September election, we wiU re-raise it for comment 
and discussion by youth groups, churches, FNYC, SCM, YWCA Public Affairs 
Committee; and ask the new House to discuss the report. 

iv) The Public Order Ordinance is dangerous to many freedoms. It was introduced by 
the colonial Government and strengthened by the present one. We will press chur¬ 
ches and other groups to study and discuss with their elected leaders with a view to 
having those sections which repress freedoms rescinded by 1982. 

14.4. g Women 
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At present in Fiji (and probably the rest of the Pacific) women do not 

i) Participate in the development process 

ii) Participate in the decision making processes. 


At present, women leaders and those who hold pubUc positions are token women, 
as in colonial days the rulers used to have token blacks in the public services Thus we 
have 50% non-use of the community and people resources. Women do most of the subsi¬ 
stence agriculture, but agricultural officers train men in commercial agncultural develop¬ 


ment. 

When organisations like the YWCA fight for women’s participation they are called 
“aggressive” and “non-feminine” - we are permitted to be aggressive against colomalism m 
Government, but not by a male oriented society. 


Awareness raising by the church must include participation of women in the church 
(instead of making the tea and cakes and running bazaars) and we will enlist ^e aid of the 
organisations in (14.4.f.iii) to assist with this, and also trade unions on equality of salaries 
and employment. 


14.4.h Nationhood 


A seminar on the theme, “Nationhood”, sponsored by the Department of Christian 
Citizenship and Social Service was held at Bergengren House, Pender St., Suva on 5-7 
August, 1977. A report follows: 

Nationhood is a concept not easy to define. But the foUowing quotes are informative: 

1 Jose Ortega Y Gasset: “The Revolt of the Masses”: “Before (a nation) could have a 
common past, it had to create a common existence, and before creating it, it ha o 
dream it, to desire it, to plan it. And for a nation to exist, it is enough Aat it has a 
purpose for the future, even if that purpose remain unfulfilled, and m frustration, 
as has happened more than once.” 

2 Ernest Renan: “A nation is a great soUdarity brought by the feeling of sacnfices 
one has made and that one is prepared to make. It supposes a past, but it is cont¬ 
ained in the present, in a tangible fact; the common feeling, the clearly expressed 
desire to continue life in common. 


i) Purpose is for the future. 

ii) First every individual must be prepared to accept a common set of goals and 
for the purpose each must make some sacrifice. 

iii) Top and bottom participation by leaders and grassroots. 




\ 
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Leaders must co-operate, be prepared to compromise and NOT refuse to 
continue dialogue among themselves in the interests of the nation. 

Grassroots 


Cross-cultural forums in the village and in the street to discuss bread and but¬ 
ter issues to ensure that those in want are sufficiently catered for. We recognise that 
in many areas people live in harmony, but we need to guarantee that this continues 
during situations of political crisis. 

We accept multi-culturalism as a philosophy, but we feel that its meaning 
should be explored and explained by both leaders and people. 

Non-govemment organisations thrgugh their own initiatives and through 
encouragement by Government, should organise forums to discuss common prob¬ 
lems to provide solutions that lead to the fulfilment of the common goals that 
permit co-existence among the various cultural groups. 

Positive steps should be taken to make the learning of Hindi and Fijian avai¬ 
lable not only in all our schools but also for our adults. 

The same should be done to disseminate knowledge of the cultures of the different 
groups. All schools should be multi-cultural. 

Preparation for life in a multi-cultural state begins from birth and therefore the social¬ 
isation process plays a crucial role. 

Socialisation should be free of prejudices. 

Any just state must accept that the poor, the underprivileged and the deprived deserve 
preferential treatment. Such a philosophy does not violate the concept of equal oppor¬ 
tunity for aU citizens. 


The Seminar accepted the following as necessary pre-conditions to Nationhood and Nation 

Building: 

1. There must be cultural interaction and fusion. 

2. Promotion of economic inter-penetration. 

(a) Lands to be rented out at economic rentals ensuring return attractive enough to 
encourage landowners to lease their lands. Landowners would then be employing 
any asset to produce capital which could be applied towards other avenues of 
commerce. Security of tenure to be assured and compensation paid on terminat¬ 
ion of lease. Financing arrangement of payment of such compensation to be 
arranged through N.L.T.B. 
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is also a continual demand for scholarship. The Tuvalu Islands, who are now working 
to plan for themselves following separation from the Gilberts in 1975, are in great 
need of help from the outside world in terms of money and manpower. 

14.2. b Migration of Labour and Resettlement Questions 

The islands in these areas are very tiny islands, and the problems of land is 
great. As a result the Gilbertese and Tuvalu peoples have been the most migrating 
people in the Pacific in recent years. It is an indication of the problems of land which 
cannot provide the needs of their growing population. 

14.2. c Ocean Island and the Banabans 

The question of Ocean Island and the Banabans is one for the Gilbertese 
especially. Several negotiations with the Banabans have failed. It seems now that the 
situation is getting worse. 

We don’t set out certain actions ourselves, because the nature of the problems 
is beyond our strength to solve. 

Tonga 

14.3. a The Political Structure and the Need for a Real Democratic Government 

The monarchy is the ultimate source of all power - political, social, and to a 
large extent ecclesiastical power. 

The King appoints the Prime Minister and all Government ministers who hold 
office “under the good pleasure of Kis Majesty.” 

He also appoints the Chief Justice, judges and the Speaker of Parliament. 

Some 33 nobles consolidate the King’s power and rule. Their titles are provi¬ 
ded for by our Consitution which requires that they swear allegiance to the monar¬ 
chy as a condition of their holding the titles. 

The Tongan Parliament is comprised of about 21 members plus the Speaker. 
Seven ministers, seven nobles representing 33, and seven representatives of 100,000 
people. 


It is evident that there is a real need for a fairer distribution of power. 

Theologically, autonomy is God’s giving to man the opportunity to make 
decisions which will determine his own destiny. 

In Tonga there is no autonomy. God has given the Tongan people the freedom 
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(c) They should be keenly aware of the fact that if the system breaks up, the chances 
of unwanted conflict would be there. 

Model for Nationhood 

It is not easy to be definitive about the optimum constitutional model for Fiji. A 
constitution must be organic and conceived in a dynamic sense. It must take into considerat¬ 
ion the main features and constituent structure of our people. In particular, it must accept 
pluralism as a fact of life and be organic enough to absorb as weU as foster this fact. 

The seminar feels that the present constitution provides, at this point in time, the 
appropriate framework within which each and everyone in Fiji must work towards fostering 
and cultivating nationhood in our country. It provides an acceptable balance where power is 
not heavily concentrated but distributed and a machinery for shifting it according to the 
preference of the people. 

The Christian leaning is towards a concentration on the interest and needs of tire poor 
and undei^privileged. While we recognise and accept that excessive authority should not rest 
in any government we also believe that, in the interest of tlie masses, it must not be too weak 
to the point of being incapable of pursuing constructive policies and programmes. 

The state cannot and should not be expected to plan and do everything. This means of 
course that the promotion of pluralism which must be the only acceptable foundation of 
nationhood in our country, demands a lot of all of us and of all organisations and institutions 
in Fiji. The church is one of such organisations which has a lot of constructive role which it 
can play. With other bodies it must not of course influence policies to its own advantage or 
favour but must be aimed at improving the let of the masses. Influence must never be abused. 
In brief we in Fiji have to learn and practise living in a atmosphere of giving as weU as receiv¬ 
ing. Sectional and individual sacrifice of interests are important necessary conditions upon 
which to build pluralism; the only acceptable “modus vivendi’foi our country. 

Papua New Guinea 

14.5 Our plan of action will consider the fact that we cannot put into action all that we 
have talked about. In view of this we have decided to take only three main areas, which 
cover and include all that we have discussed. 

14.5.a Education 

The following are the plans we hope to adopt; 

To cover the nation with 

1. vocational centres and 

2. community schools aimed at the creation of 
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(a) integral human development and community living 

(b) conscious village leadership through a village fellowship scheme. 

14.5. b Church’s Role 

The aim of the church 
To Qiallenge: 

(i) the government to fulfil the concept of integral human development 

(ii) leaders to live up to high standards of leadership 

(iii) the nation and its leaders to condemn injustice in society and to 
propose ideas and strategies to ensure social justice and equality. 

(iv) the media to create a public opinion in the nation that wiU pressur¬ 
ize the government to pursue the goals stated in the constitution. 

(v) in its prophetic role, warning the nation against complacency and 
material decadence. 

14.5. C Communication 

To aim at:- 

( i) production of radio programmes, to bring awareness in parents ol 
the idea of community oriented schools 

(ii) holding regular discussion to inspire co-operation, co-ordination 
and committment in those who are involved in the development of 
those schools. 

(iii) use of Pidgin and Motu as languages of mass literacy and education. 

(iv) production of plays and books in these languages. 

(v) learning of foreign languages: 

English 

Bahasa Indonesia 
French 

(vi) the exchange of ideas from our own experiments with other nations. 

14.5. d International Role 

We wiQ use our influence as leaders and writers to create awareness in the 
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mind of our leaders of our nation’s responsibility to help those nations not 
yet independent, and the exchange of visits between our countries. 

14.5.e Partnership and Development 

To fight for a spirit of partnership 

Our nation should take more responsibility in the exchangeof students and 
training of persormel. Papua New Guinea must play the humble role of 
server rather than big brother who knows best. 

To consider the plight of other peoples of the Pacific who may have no 
land in the future because of over-population. 


Solomon Islands 


14.6. a Churches’ Role in Politics 

i) The Churches must have a concrete programme of development. Churches 
have to show to people that they are interested in total human develop¬ 
ment. 

ii) Self-Reliance: 

(a) Family Development - Family or tribal groups are to be encouraged 
to develop their own land for farming projects. Try to find possible 
ways for marketing. Government needs to be approached for advice 
and funds. 

(b) Church Institutions must be self-supported financially, and not rely 
on overseas aid. Farming Projects are very important for self-reli¬ 
ance. Government, and funding organizations within the Churches 
must support the programmes. 

(c) Foreign based firms e.g Lever’s Pacific Timber Company (L.P.T.C.) 
should be nationalised. Encourage individual Solomon Islanders to 
share in such large companies. 

14.6. b Communications 

(i) Local Newspapers produced by local churches: e.g. Voice Katolik. 

(ii) Important issues from churches must be sent through S.I.C. A. and Church 
and Society Committee in Honiara to be printed in the national newspaper 
as wen as local newspapers. 
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Adult Education 


Adult education for total human development. The churches should look 
for an expert to run Adult Education Seminars. Possibly conduct seminars on 
International level. 

The most important aspect of adult education has to be in tlie family cir¬ 
cle, fathers and mothers. 

There are many resource people at village level who could be used for Adult 
Education. 

Let us all go back to our regions, and villages and search for these people, 
and give them work to do. 


Australia 

14.7. a National Goals and Role of the Churches in the Pacific 

Australia and New Zealand continue to be powerful centres of church rela¬ 
tionships in response to the Pacific churches’ own desire to build up links with each 
other within the Pacific. We need to stimulate our own mission boards and churches 
to encourage this sharing in the Pacific rather than maintaining Australia and New 
Zealand as the centres of communication. 

14.7. b Colonialism, Dependency, Nuclear Testing and Uranium Mining 

We realise and must publicise the very real threat posed by the mining of ura¬ 
nium to a number of groups of people: 

i) The Aboriginal people whose traditional lands will be mined. 

ii) All Australians if wastes are returned to Australia to be stored as has 
been suggested. 

iii) The world at large if we contribute to proliferation of nuclear products 
except for medical purposes. 

“There is at present no generally accepted means by which high level waste 
can be permanently isolated from the enviroment and remain safe for very long 
periods”. 

Human error or failure in the cooling system of a nuclear power plant could 
lead to a major disaster through the uncontroled release of radioactivity into the 
atmosphere. 
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“The nuclear power industry is unintentionally contributing to an increased 
risk of nuclear war.” 

Proliferation of nuclear weapons wUl occur with proliferation of nuclear 
power. India showed this in May 1974 when she exploded a nuclear weapon under¬ 
ground with technology supplied by Canada for “peaceful purposes”. 

“Plutonium appears to offer a unique potential for threat and blackmail 
against society.” 

14.7. C Partnership in Development Including Aid in the Pacific 

Australian aid agencies, including churches, should be encouraged to work 
through any ecumenical and community development committies which may result 
from the Pacifique ‘77 meeting 

It is proposed that cultural links and personal ties be fostered between Aust¬ 
ralian South Sea Islanders and peoples of their ancestal homelands. 

14.7. d International Training Institute 

It is brought to the notice of this Conference that there exists in Australia an 
International Training Institute which specialises in training Pacific Islanders and 
people from underdeveloped countries. It is considered that there at present insuf¬ 
ficient places made available for Pacific Islanders in view of Australias debt to the 
Pacific Region. These selections are arranged on a Government to Government basis 
and it is felt more people on a local level should have the opportunity of this training 
which would bring in nominations from other bodies such as church and develop¬ 
ment groups. 

14.7. c Pacific News Agency 

We support the Pacific News Agency proposal as an excellent medium of dis¬ 
seminating Pacific news in Australia. At present this is limited by the capitalist 
oriented media monopolies in Australia and it is suggested that an independent 
Pacific news outlet be established in Australia. We support Group 5’s suggestion for 
a Pacific Ethnic radio and propose that aid without strings to establish such a vent¬ 
ure be sought in Australia. 

Motion: Therefore we would propose to this Conference that a resolution be 

formulated expressing the concern of the Pacific Region regarding the 
proposed uranium mining in Australia, and supplanting those calling for 
a moratorium on mining of uranium until ail safeguard standards are 
met and the Aboriginal peoples’ rights recognised. And these views be 
communicated to the Australian Govermnent. 

Also we propose that this Conference publicises its strong opposition to 
nuclear weapon testing in the Pacific Region. 
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Western Samoa 


14.8.a Political Structure 

We have been independent for 15 years now. Generally, people are satisfied. 
However, some pressing problems have been caused by inflation because of the high 
cost of living. 

In the present standing of the ParUament, there are 43 members altogether. 


41 - full - Samoans (1 woman). 

2 - individual voters (1 woman) who are of mixed race. 


14.8. b The Church 

There are certain forces in the Church (esp. the Congregational & Methodist), 
in the context of the "Faa-Samoa", (Samoan Way), in which our young, educated 
people are not allowed a say in making Church policies. 

Imposing big money contributions, by the Church upon the people, just be¬ 
cause of some insecure people’s dreams - such as a University for the Congregational 
Church. 

14.8. C Church and Government 

The Church and Govermnent work closely together. However, there are some 
times when the Government is really dictating the Church what to do. e.g. cruise 
liners and tourist promotional activities on Sundays. 

14. 8 . d Matai (Chief) Systems 

In Samoa a Matai is chosen by his/her merits. The aiga (extended family) will 
come together to talk, in which they bring out the qualities of the candidates, for 
the sake of selecting a person for the Title. 

The Chief (Matai) does not work. His family works for him. 

The Church and Government use the Matai system to get at people to give 
money to the Church or Government. If not, there will be social repercussions on 
the aiga. 

In selecting members for Parliament, only Matais (titled ones) are eligible to 
run and vote. The Individual Voters, over 21 years of age, vote. 

A weak point in the Matai System is when the richer and more educated 
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members of the aiga, who may not be the best, whl virtually buy the title from the 
aiga. An advantage is the necessity for the richer and the more educated to start 
from the aiga (village) level. 

14. 8 . e Customs and Culture 

Western Samoa, like other islands in the Pacific, still holds to her customs and 
culture. Cultural activities and customs are taken at schools as part of the curricu¬ 
lum. 

14. 8 . f Education 

Western Samoa is under the New Zealand Education system. Churches own 
most of the Secondary Schools, with the Government owning 3 or 4. 

There is a move to make our own education more relevant to our situation. 

14.8 . g The Church and Total Human Development 

The Church, with financial help from the Government, is helping the school- 
leavers/drop-outs, getting work by initiating small industries like woodcarving, small 
village engineering shops, farming projects, etc. 


14.9 West Irian 

I think I am the most unfortunate delegate in this conference. I am, in fact, a poli¬ 
tical refugee in Papua New Guinea. For the sake of the corrupted colonial government of 
Indonesia, I could face deportation if I involve myself in any activity that may effect the 
relationship between the two countries. 

When I voted for the telegram sent to the Pacific Forum, I was well aware of the 
consequences. I did it deliberately with the full understanding that I should put the interest 
of my people before my own. Secondly I did it to show my solidarity as a committed Christ¬ 
ian, because I do believe in Christian Unity. 

Recalling the past experiences in our struggle, I can assure you that unity is very 
powerful. Think of little North Vietnam, who defeated the mighty United States, the most 
powerful nation in the world. I am deeply moved by the concerns and solidarity expressed 
throughout this conference. Allow me this opportunity, on behalf of the struggling people of 
West PNG, to stress my fullest support and sympathy to my fellow Pacific Islanders from the 
French-speaking territories and Micronesia, who are still fighting colonialism. 

I like to remind you that my people have reached this stage after using aU necessary 
peaceful means. We went as far as challenging the voting in the UN Assembly. However, we 
were sold to Indonesia at this intemation body because of the big powers interest. We are 
now left with nothing but fighting the Imperialism which combined the military interest. 
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ideological prestige and economic interest of the metropolitan countries. 

When I say Imperialism I refer to the USA with its allies as well as the Communist 
block. Our national struggle is now seeking international support through information offices 
established in Africa, Europe and the U.S. 

1 like to warn members of this conference that our enemies are also at work, and I 
am sure at times they will try to pull you to their side through aid, etc. This now happening 
in PNG. 


Some may accuse us of being communist, hoping that you will take sides. However, 
with the spirit I experience in this conference, 1 am convinced that you won’t be persuaded 
quite so easily. 

We are committed Christians, but to achieve our political independence we have no 
alternative but to utilize all resources available in the world. I believe this is the work of 
God’s power. 

For solidarity, may 1 conclude by inviting our struggling people of the Pacific to use 
our office in Africa, Europe and the United States. 

14.10 Hawaii 


Hawaii, the Aloha State, has an area of a little over 6,000 square miles and a multi¬ 
racial population of about 800,000 of which about 110,000 are native Hawaiians of pure or 
part aboriginal blood. By the very nature of our status as the 50th state of the United States 
of America, it is quite clear as to the limitations of our role in determining national goals. 
The only input we have relevant to this matter is through our elected members to the Cong¬ 
ress of the U.S., specifically our 2 Senators and our 2 members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 


And because America was founded on the principle of religious freedom, and while 
it is true that most Americans and for that matter most Hawaiians are Christian, there is a 
growing number of independent religious groups of all sorts. Thus, the role of the Christian 
church in determining national goals is questionable. For example, by law we cannot have 
Christian education classes or even say prayers in the public primary and secondary schools 
of Hawaii as weO as the nation. This can be done in private and parochial schools, however. 

With respect to colonialism, dependency and nuclear testing - in the light of our 
pohtical status, this should be quite apparent - that we certainly are not the ones who make 
the decisions. We have been under American domination for over 150 years beginning with 
missionization in the 1820’s, economic exploitation from the 1840’s and political control 
since 1898. It is blatantly clear who calls the shots despite the fact that we have miminal 
input. 


Economically speaking, while we were totally self-sufficient for 1200 years, from the 
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time of tlie first migration to Hawaii at about 500 A.D. to the arrival of James Cook, the 
first European, in 1778, today we are almost totally dependent on American products. This 
does not mean that we don’t produce anything on our own because we do - like sugar cane, 
pineapple, coffee, macadamia nuts, bananas, papaya (pawpaw), flowers, cattle and others.’ 
And of course, relevant to the issue of nuclear testing, the Defence Department on the nat¬ 
ional level oversees this. 

Relating to partnership and aid in the Pacific, again our hands are tied by the Amer¬ 
ican system on the national level. However, we could be invited to participate in cultural and 
arts festivals, conferences such as this, athletic events and other such areas where we might 
be able to learn from and contribute. 

Native Hawaiians are becoming very much aware that in order to achieve any kind 
of recognition, we must get involved at all levels of the sj'stem. We are now very much into 
our own cultural, social, spiritual and moral revitalization which started at the grass roots 
level on specific issues by amassing great numbers of local people to form protest marches, 
attend and testify at hearings, pressure the governor and other elected officials into taking a 
stand on vital issues and other such means. 


Educationally, we are working both within the American system and outside of it. 
Within the system, Hawaiian organizations have pressured the state B.O.E. to include Hawai¬ 
ian studies couises as part of the required curricula at the primary and secondary levels. As 
far as outside of the system - we have come up with alternative institutions and methods that 
are suited to tlie ways in which Hawaiian children learn. Specifically, the Kamehameha 
Schools, established in the late 19th century by the Hawaiian princess for the education of 
her people, have assumed the responsibility for this and in fact have been the forerunner, not 
the state or municipal governments, in trying to find ways in which we can help Hawaiian 
children participate in the community and be able to cope with the forces of change. 

We have a variety of programs which reaches all ages - from senior citizens to todd¬ 
lers, aU abilities - the mentally gifted to the disadvantaged and in all areas - bringing them to 
our campus as well as going to where the need is. The director of our Extension Education 
department, M. Fred Cachola, is himself a native Hawaiian who grew up in a very rural area 
on one of our neighbor islands and thus with his staff travels around the state constantly 
assessing the needs of the mral as well as urban Hawaiian and with the vast resources of the 
Kamehameha Schools and the Bishop estate, comes up with specific plans of action relative 
to tlie needs of an area or a problem facing all. 

In other words it was apparent to us that our state government, because of its eth¬ 
nic make-up, was going to take a back seat in trying to help us native Hawaiians help oursel¬ 
ves and so Kamehameha, as an educational institution, assumed the task and rightfully so 
and doing quite well at that in finding solutions to the problems. It was only when the min¬ 
ority groups in America beginning with the civil rights marches of the 50’s and 60’s with the 
blacks, that the American government began to practice what they preached about human 
rights and freedom from discisorimination for its native peoples as the American Indians, the 
native Alaskans and now with us, the native Hawaiians, and also with the other non-white 
groups as Mexican- Americans and Asian-Americans on the mainland. 
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And finally, as far as communication and the media, we native Hawaiians have 
taken full advantage of every means of communication and the media to get our needs and 
concerns to our people on all of the islands through: radio and TV programs, a variety of 
organizations; travelling groups (lecturing, demonstrating, entertaining); creative means 
(song contests); entertainment. 

Areas of Concern 


15. After the national groups had reported it was found that Pacifique‘77 had the 
following areas of concern for further consideration:- 

15.1 Main trends and emphases 

In summary: themes of colonialism and dependency (now fostered especially by 
trans-national companies who are the new and more powerful colonialists); the need for 
every kind of programme of conscientization at every level. 

15.2.a Relationship of the Churches in the Pacific 

Do we want to form a “Pacific Council of Churches?”. It is quite obvious that 

the conference wanted to establish the lines of relationship, in order to establish: 

Our solidarity throughout the Pacific. 

Our agency for effectively carrying out the mission of total development of 
the Pacific people. 

It is strongly recommended that the formation of this solidarity stress the need for. 

a. awareness raising for mutual recognition and acceptance; 

b. reduction of funding from the mother churches and other outside sources; 

c. outside agencies and nations to be helped become aware of the Pacific aspirat¬ 
ions. 

15.2.b Pacific Aspirations 

How was this “Pacific Council of Churches” to be formed? There is already 
an existing Pacific Council of Churches. The membership of P.C.C. as it exists now, 
does not express this desired solidarity. Its present make-up cuts across national as 
well as denominational lines. For example, there is no Micronesia Council of Chur¬ 
ches, which is a member of the P.C.C., but there is a denominational membership 
from Ponape, a group in Micronesia. The Melanesia Council of Churches also exists 
apart from the Pacific Council of Churches. 
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There is also a very strong desire for maintaining autonomy and identity 
along national and denominational lines. 

It is recommended that: 

i) National groups further reflect on how the formation of the proposed “Pacific 
Council of Churches” is to be formed. 

The following are bases for reflection: 

The Popondetta Proposals 

The Recommendations of “Partnership-in-Aid,” and 
A film to be produced on the Total Development of the Pacific 

ii) The existing counchs of churches e.g. P.C.C. and M.C.C., U.C.C. be used to: 
cany on the works of the churches, and 
produce in French and English the film proposed. 

15.3 Relationship of The “P.C.C. " With the World 

15.3. a What relationship do we want with the World Council of Churches? The 

relationship has been, for the most part, in the area of aid, and this 
through CICARWS. It is desired that this form of relationship be reduced 
and the relationship re-defined to express: 

i) Partnership as equal co-workers in the mission of the church 

ii) Sharing of resources, enabling also persons from the Pacific and 
their resources to be at the service of the World Organizations and 
agencies for their development; 

iii) Sharing of Worid Evangelism, to better promote inter-faith and 
international ecumenical efforts for evangelization. 

15.3. b What form should this relationship take? 

It is strongly recommended that a person from the Pacific and living in 
the Pacific (and not in Geneva) become an employee of the existing 
P.C.C. for the estabhshment of this relationship. The person, as much as 
possible should be:- 

i) Knowledgeable about the needs of the Pacific countries and work 
with them to identify their need, and work with the World Coun- 
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cil of Churches for their part in carrying out development plans in 
terms of the mission of the church; 

ii) Able to co-ordinate the Total Human Development works in the 
Pacific; 

iii) Able to serve as liason personnel among the Pacific people and 
between the Pacific and the World at large. 

iv) Knowledgeable about theology and the concept of total Human 
Development for the Pacific. 

15.3. C Who could serve to carry out this desire? 

If the “Pacific Council of Churches” is so convinced of the importance 
of this relationship, it should be ready to commit itself by being willing 
to relieve someone to carry out the desire. Here the existing P.C.C. and 
M.C.C. is requested to make the recommendation of the person. 

15.4 Who are our partners in aid and how do we work with them? 

15.4. a The group discussed the role and activities of CICARWS, ACC etc. 

It discussed other agencies which do not follow the criteria and concerns 
expressed at Pacifique ‘77 in terms of development, partnership, untied 
aid, etc. 

Concern was expressed that the consciousness of some local church 
leaders also needed to be raised on these issues, and their own ambit¬ 
ions. 

15.4. b It was agreed that a group from Pacifique ‘77 needed to meet with the 

agencies and ACFOA etc and the plenary will be asked to resolve on 
this. 

15.4. C Some concern was expressed as to other aid forms e.g. volunteer woric- 

ers: AVA, VSA, VSO, PCV, CUSO. NZ churches have Order of St. Ste¬ 
phen. They were often helpful, but also usually behind our develop¬ 
ment thinking. 

Develop cross-Pacific volunteers? 

15.4. d Catholic members present hoped their church would become more 

ecumenical in funding. 

15.4. e Important areas of funding were felt to be Appropriate Technology and 

training generally. 
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15.4. f Pacific Advisory Group - consults with CICARWS on Project List and 

was an interim tool set up at Popondetta. 

Further members should be added - a resolution to this effect to be 
passed in plenary. They should if possible be all lay people, and should 
all have attended Pacifique‘77, and be as young a group as practicable. 
They should represent Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, one person 
at least from the Francophone group, and it was most important that 
one should represent or work for the media. 

15.4. g P.A.G. should consider non-church projects also, and work to include 

the Catholic groups more fully. They should have power to co-opt for 
special needs, and to call in consultants. It may be necessary for them 
to publish criteria, and produce their own simple application form. 

Australia and NZ may be setting up a Task Force who could meet occa¬ 
sionally with this group. 

Projects are often held up for a long time because of the slowness of the 
machinery - this new PAG must find a way of responding quickly. 

Note: the recommendation in 13.3 on a new Pacific Projects Advisory Group. 

15.5 The French Territories 

Participants from New Caledonia, New Hebrides, French Polynesia and W allis & 
Futuna worked long and late to try and finalize consideration of problems about immigrant 
labour, church owned land and ecumenical approaches towards coping with these problems. 

15.5. a The problem of land owned by the Church 

The question could be asked whether in New Hebrides the chur¬ 
ches, and particularly the Catholic Church, will not be slowed up in its 
desire to support the Melanesian cause because of the fear of seeing its 
lands being taken away? 

The question of land also arises in New Caledonia. In the main 
island (Grande Terre) out of a total area of 16,000 km, the Kanak 
reserves only cover 3,700 km, while private property, owned mainly by- 
Europeans, covers 6,000 km of which 4,000 km is pastureland. The 
Cathohc Church is also one of the major landowners. 

Some wanted our group to state its position immediately. How¬ 
ever it was finally stated: 

i) that church property, if it is reasonable, will be accepted by the 
population when the church is really localised and the people feel 
that they are the church. 
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ii) that serious negotiations with the church have not yet been start¬ 
ed. In some particular cases the church has accepted the requests 
of former owners. 

It therefore seemed finally that we have to make the church 
aware of this problem, which cannot be settled in a hurry. 

15.5. b How will the provisional committee begin its action? 

After a fairly long discussion it was finally decided that the delegates should 
try to create a local committee, the role of which will be to make the churches aware 
of the problems which were presented in the previous report. 

In New Hebrides it will be possible to act quicker and to arrange a meeting 
for the churches to examine this question. 

15.5. c Presence of certain delegates in the provisional committee 

Some delegates question whether their presence in the committee is really 
wise. Will they not immediately make the committee suspect? In fact the committee 
does not wish to be associated with any party even if there are militants in some 
parties. 

Reply - the matter will be settled by the local committees. 

15.5. d How can the church in other Pacific countries help us? 

The P.C.C. must put pressure on the churches of Polynesia and New Caledonia 
to finally form a local (national) council of churches which will form a committee 
to reflect upon the many options facing our territories. 

The creation of these committees should precede the organisation of a seminar 
devoted to education to which the P.C.C. could send advisers (resource people) but 
there is the problem of language in New Caledonia and Polynesia. 

In New Hebrides the seminar should be able to be arranged more quickly, as 
the council of churches already exists. 

15.5. e Liberation in Melanesia and the Presence of the Large Groups of Lmmigrants in New 

Caledonia and the New Hebrides 

The Melanesian representative expressed their resentment at the use the colo¬ 
nial government had been making of the WaUisian, Tahitian, and GObertese immi¬ 
grants to oppose the aspirations towards liberation of the people of New Caledonia 
and New Hebrides. 

The representatives from Wallis and Polynesia recogirize the aspirations of the 
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Melanesians and can understand their feelings of frustration, but at the same time 
they made known their fears about the lot of the Wallisians and Tahitians who have 
immigrated to Melanesian countries. This concerns Wallis especially, as the home 
country is too small to accommodate the growing population. 

The Melanesian representatives say they can understand these fears, and are 
ready to welcome these immigrants if they on their part, can come to recognize the 
role that the colonial powers are making them play. If they unite with the Melanes¬ 
ians to help them in their quest for liberation from all that alienates them, and pre¬ 
vents them from taking the role they should legitimately have in the government of 
their own country, they would be readily accepted as citizens on an equal basis in a 
Melanesian state. 

It looks like the confrontations that are taking pace are mainly caused by a 
lack of communication between the different ethnic groups. 

Therefore we have unanimously agreed to set up a committee whose duty it 
would be to bridge the gaps between the different ethnic groups and to bring them 
to dialogue. 

The Church should help the different ethnic groups to communicate with 
each other, and to plan together for their future, and the means of freeing them¬ 
selves from colonial domination. 

The representatives from WaUis, New Caledonia, Hew Hebrides and Polynesia 
who are attending Pacifique ‘77 agree to be this provisional committee to get their 
Churches interested in forming an official committee. This committee should be 
independent of any political party, and should be very careful not to identify itself 

with any of the existing political parties, and especially it should not be the nucleus 
of a new political party. 

In its contacts with the different communities, the aim of the Church should be: - 
to inspire the poUtical parties, and to bring them to unity for the attainment of common 
goals. 


16. Finalizing the Recommendations 

In the light of all that had emerged from the group and national reflections 
Pacifique ‘77 spent its last two days in finalizing its directions for action. Underlying 
aU its recommendations was the committment of participants to form core groups 
for action towards liberation and human development in their respective countries. 

16.1 What happens after Pacfique‘77? 

16.1.a Pacfique ‘77 is to be followed up by the Port Moresby committee in partnership 
with the church & society programme of the PCC. 
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16.1.b More meetings like Pacifique ‘77 should be held, and more laity encouraged to part¬ 
icipate. 

16 1c Having returned home each national delegation will form a Pacifique ‘77 core group. 

These core groups are responsible for carrying out their decisions in relation to their 
own national reports. Wherever applicable the same core groups apply general points 
nationally. 

16.2 Working for total human development especially in terms of creating awareness. 

Motion; Our present institutions should become insitutions for total human development, to 
include; 

a. Reflection and Meditation 

b. Study of and acquisitions of skills in appropriate technology 

c. Knowledge and understanding of world economic orders, government and 
systems, etc. 

d. Medical research, including population studies, indigenous medicine and heal¬ 
ings, Mental-Health. 

e. Law development, consitutional studies, rights of the people, etc. 

f. Urbanisation and mass migration from villages, to help our people to find ful¬ 
fillment and self-reliance in their own villages. 

g. Redistribution and sharing of resources according to the criteria developed at 
Pacifique ‘77 and the concept of self-reliance. 

Hopefully it will not be necessary to establish new institutions, rather to develop 
and restructure and utilise present organizations, unless churches feel that specific 
areas noted above need particular development. 

Development agencies: 

16.3. a The .4CF0A document tabled at Pacifique ‘77 (appended) be referred to the new 

Motion: Pacific Advisory Group. 

16.3. b Pacifique ‘77 requests PCC to ask the Australian councU of churches and Australian 
Motion- Catholic Relief to extend an invitation for a group of islanders to visit Australia, to 

meet with church and aboriginal groups and to help create awareness in the Austral¬ 
ian people. 

From the national reports 

16.4. a Pacifique ‘77 endorses and supports the efforts of the “protect Kahoolawe Associ- 
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Motion: ation” in its struggle to stop the bombing of Hahoolawe island in the Hawaiian 
chain by the USA, Japan, Australia and New Zealand governments. 


16.4. b Letters are to be sent to the leaders of groups in Hawaii who are protesting against 

Motion: American bombing of their islands. 

14.4. c Pacifique ‘77 has noted that some governments in the Pacific use migrant labour in 

a way that displaces local employees: 

1) Sometimes privileged migrant labour with better conditions and houses than 
local workders, or 

ii) At other times using them in the poorest and least well-paid jobs, and provid¬ 
ing sub-standard housing sometimes, 

hi) Sometimes encouraging separation between the local and the migrant popu¬ 
lations for political reasons, or using other Pacific groups in their countries as 
a force against local liberation movements, and so Pacifique ‘77 calls upon the 

churches in the Pacific to be alert to these problems, and to involve them¬ 
selves in helping the different ethnic groups to communicate with each other 
and to plan together for their future, and for seeking the means of freesing 
themselves from colonial domination. We recognize the need for migrant 
groups to retain their own culture, but the churches should seek to help them 
not to do so at the expense of local peoples’ aspirations; indeed the churches 
should help them to identify with the local aspirations wherever possible. 

16.4. d Pacifique ‘77 recognizes the future problems of over population on smaU atoUs and 

Motion: requests churches to keep a watching brief on government decisions in relation to 

resettlement Pacifique ‘77 has been repeatedly reminded of the pressure on land 
ownership as relating to citizenship laws in many countries of the Pacific. It notes 
that international solutions are not always consistent with Christian principles and 
Pacific values. We request Pacific churches to work closely and constantly with 
governments to ensure that Christian principles are used in seeking international 
solutions. Pacifique ‘77 further hopes that the churches in the region will be aware 
of the necessity for population control, and that they will help their own people 
and governments to work to solve the problem as it relates to shortage of land and 
to disease. 

16.5 Trans-national corporations 

Motion: Pacifique ‘77 expresses concern at the activities of trans-national corporations in 


a. They expatriate profits, 

b. They over ride the decisions of our elected representatives as far as develop¬ 
ment decisions are concerned. 
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c. And they use outside workers when local workers could be employed, provid¬ 
ing other factors do not make them unavailable. 

We request Pacific churches to study these questions, including the right of labour 
to full remuneration and good conditions of employment and commend to the 
churches in the Pacific the studies of churches in other regions of the world on these 
issues. 

16.6 Final resolutions 

16.6. a Interpretation equipment: To be avadable for use by ail kinds of groups in the Paci- 

Motion: fic. It is to be stored and maintained by PCC staff. 

16.6. b Resolutions of thanks to many parties including: 

Motion: Patteson Theological Centre Warden, staff and students; Solomon Islands Chrisitan 
Association, Sister Paul Francis, Rev. R. Stringer; the Port Moresby Committee, Mrs 
Kila Amini, P. Murphy; the typists. Sister Dorothy, Mr John Christian (duplicating); 
the Evangelical Alliance for its contribution towards travel costs; Mrs Evdokim off 
and interpreters; the service and media persons and especially the cooking organi¬ 
zers; the development and aid agencies who had contributed to Pacifique 77. 

17. Impacts were made on the meeting by: 

17.1 Films shown and slides displayed, lliere was a fUm from French Polynesia of 
a new type of fish farming project. Father Hubert Coppenrath said: We rare¬ 
ly talk of the riches of the ocean, our ocean, the biggest in the world. The 
Japanese and the Koreans are discovering untold wealth here and we are lett¬ 
ing them take it. The world lacks protein, and the Pacific produces so much. 
How can we organize the exploitation of the ocean which would give food to 
all our people on the Uttle islands who do not Uve well now.” Another film, 
“Tiko and the Shark”, was a Pacific based story of the clash between the old 
and the new ways. The slides showed white police in New Caledonia fighting 
Melanesians in the streets. 

17.2 The cultural night in which various groups danced, sang and presented sket¬ 
ches according to their local ways. 

17.3 The impact of Mr Galarrwuy Yunupingu, leader of the Northern Land Coun¬ 
cil (Australia) and Mrs Nasuven Wormald; the former eloquently called for 
the return of aboriginal land in Australia and opposed uranium mining there; 
the latter reminded Pacifique ‘77 of the presence of descendants of blackbird- 
ded South Sea Islanders in Australia and caUed for compensation tc them. 
Galarrwuy said: “We want the support of those in many other countries to 
help my people get their land rights. This issue is being dealt with very nar¬ 
rowly by the Australian government.” 
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Priest in Politics For His Fellowmen In The World 


Five years ago - in 1972 - when I first entered electoral politics and campaigned for 
public office, the question of whether a priest should be in politics at all was widely debated 
among our people. I took part in the discussions and my conclusion then was that the minis¬ 
try of a priest in politics, though exceptional, could nonetheless be valid and in perfect har¬ 
mony with the teaching of the Church as expressed in the Vatican II Pastoral Constitution 
on the Church in the Modem World and its Decree on the Ministry and Life of Priests and 
also in Justice in the World, issued by the Roman Synod in 1971. The important question as 
I saw it was not whether a priest was running for office but whether he was qualified for the 
office he aspired to. The answer to that question I believed then, and continue to believe, 
was best left where the Constitution of Papua New Guinea leaves it; in the hands of the 
voters in the electorate where a priest seeks public office. 

A priest is one chosen from amongst men by God and ordained to celebrate the Euch¬ 
arist and to preach the Good News to men. As an ordained instrument of God, he is charged 
with the difficult but noble task of creating a new earth for the new man. This total com¬ 
mitment to Christ’s mission amongst men in the world, and in fact in the whole universe, is 
required of us despite our own personal weaknesses and f ailin gs. As a priest, an ordained 
minister of God, sharing in the universal priesthood of Christ, it is both my responsibility 
and privilege to take a plunge unreservedly into the abyss of human affairs and in fact into 
human history in order to shape my own personal destiny in the context of our common 
destiny. Not to do so and on the contrary to take a position of non-involvement in the 
affairs of men, especially in the political arena under obvious pressing circumstances, would 
mean to me shirking my responsibility as a member of polis (which means: human com¬ 
munity). To even consider such an approach as appropriate to our Christian mission for a 
man who is ordained to cany out Christ’s mission would be an egregious enor. Preaching the 
Good News and offering the Sacrifice of Christ is not done in a vacuum in empty mission 
station churches or even in Catholic parishes only. It is my belief that authentic preaching of 
the Gospel and offering the Sacrifice of Christ must be done in a concrete existential situa¬ 
tion where the people of God - the real Church - are involved in their struggle for liberation 
and development. 

The Roman Synod of 1971 quite categorically states: “Action on behalf of justice and 
participation in the transformation of the world fuUy appear to us as a constitutive dimen¬ 
sion of the preaching of the Gospel or, in other words, of the Church’s mission for the re¬ 
demption of the human race and its liberation from every oppressive situation.’’ Christianity 
is a way of .life and not merely a vehicle to communicate and impose our ideas on others or 
to be ridden to power. Genuine Christian conviction should impel us to relate to others in a 
spirit of dialogue with the hope that our concerted efforts would result in a better world for 
all of us to live in. A consequence of any genuine Christian life is a commitment to the pro¬ 
cess of action for social justice. Such action means not merely the performance of good 
deeds on the levels of personal and inter-personal relationships but involves primarily the 
systematic effort to change unjust social structures. In other words, we must co-operate with 
other men and women of good wiU to bring about fundamental institutional changes in the 
political, social and economic spheres, conducive to the development of the whole man. Our 
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strategy to promote such a development of man must be one of an integral approach, and 
must do away with exaggerated dualisms such as soul-body, heaven-earth, state-Church It 
would follow as a profound truth that world, matter, nature, work, secular, temporal, body 
and earth are integral to the Christian mission and vision. This is not to deny distinctions 
between spiritual and material affairs, etc. It is simply an affirmation that the Incarnation 
has happened; God has become a man. Humanity is now a proper locus for divine activity. 

All this points to the opportunity and the assistance to realize our fuU human 
potential. It would be naive of us to think that the priest’s contribution to human liberation 
and development ought not go beyond the level of personal and inter-personal relationships. 
Such a notion would be contrary to the priest’s vocation as one chosen and ordamed to 
continue the mission of Christ in the world. 

A priest, who is genuinely concerned with the integral development of man, should 
not restrict his involvement only to the personal and inter-peisonal dimensions of human 
existence but also be prepared to play an effective role in the public dimension; that is, to 
actively participate in the political arena if circumstances require him to do so. Vatican II, m 
its Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modem World and the one on Ministry and 
Life of Priests, stresses the importance of individual responsibility in our life and work as 
Christians. Discerning the signs of the times, Christians, including priests, are encouraged to 
respond to the emerging needs and aspirations of the community. As co-creators, 
not be slaves to traditional practices and stmctures for the sake of conformity, but rather be 
prepared to update them to suit the modem man. 


by Father John Momis 
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Drsft Report of the Austrfllian Council for Overseas Aid South Pacific Committee 


The Australian Council for Overseas Aid acknowledges that **Even granted a new world 
order in which nations are able to attain a rate of growth favourable to their economic liberation, 
development in the true sense will never be ftiUy achieved until all men enjoy basic humaii 
rights”,! and that “Development is a process of the creation of the new man, a man liberated from 
physical constraints of hunger, disease and utter dependence on iU-understood natural resources”2. 
It, therefore, commends the Australian Govemments’s new attitude toward the people of the South 
Pacific Region, as evidenced in the address to the meeting of the South Pacific Forum by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in October 1976, and the promised increase in its Aid Programme for 
the area. 


The action of the members of the South Pacific Forum in settingup a Task Force to re¬ 
view the effectiveness of aid is seen as a forward step in seeking to respond to the aspirations of 
both Governments and people. The fact that “grass-roots” aid was acknowledged as being a priority 
is also seen as an important factor in any aid deliberations. 

The Task Force Report has been given careful consideration by members of an ACFOA 
South Pacific Committee set up for this specific purpose. After several meetings, the Committee 
wishes to make the following response to the recommendations contained in the Report, whilst at 
the same time wishing to express its concern at the possible ill-effects on the diverse cultures of the 
Pacific peoples of a massive input of overseas aid, and the long and short term effects on the en¬ 
vironment and ecology. 

In responding to the general tenor of the Report, the Agencies represented in the ACFOA 
South Pacific Committee, whilst acknowledging that several had different roles in development aid 
assistance at “grass-roots” level, found themselves in agreement. These points are hereunder em¬ 
phasised :- 

1. That any aid programmes have greater parameters than money, e.g. education for, reflection 
on, and motivation towards total human development, and these should be taken into account 
when programmes and projects are being assessed; 

2. In addition, questions of social injustice should be considered and support given for groups 
engaged in struggles of this nature; 

3. There is a real need to build an awareness in the Australian community and in aid agencies 
generally of the needs of the people in the South Pacific; 

4. Tliere is a real need to Usten to the voices of the Pacific and to develop a “partnership” in 

developm.ent; ** 

5. There is a need for more effective channelling of aid for programmes and individual projects 
to ensure long-term effectiveness, rather than merely the “ad-hoc” funding of projects. 

For these reasons, careful thought is needed for all concerned to ensure that the 
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development that does occur is for the total good of the people. It is essential that both Australian 
Government and NGOs be extremely sensitive to the feelings and relationships within the area and 
the incredible diversity of cultures amongst the island peoples. With regard to the proposal con¬ 
tained in the Task Force report (“More Effective Aid”) that an aid unit be created to serve volunt¬ 
ary agencies, the Committee felt there was a need for such a unit to be based in the Pacific, and, 
after much deliberation, agreed on the following recommendations as to its effectiveness. It was 
emphatically stated, however, that any decision in this regard as to its acceptance, geographical 
area, content, staffing, functions and decision-making should only be as a result of consultation 
with representative island groups, and the Committee would like assurance that such discussions 
have already been set in motion. 


Keeping in mind this important aspect, the ACFOA Committee recomends that there is a 
need for an Aid Unit:- 

1. to act as a Clearing House for programmes and rejects in the South Pacific and as a 
forum for dialogue for all those, bcth internally and externally, involved in development 
issues; 

2. to develop communications between the Pacific peoples and to provide information 
about resources and partnership agencies available in the region and beyond; 

3. to provide leadership training opportunity within the Pacific and where appropriate, 
outside the region; 

4. to develop an awareness of and the concept of sharing resources available in the region 

5. to ensure that there is a co-operative Pacific-wide basis of partnership and decision-mak¬ 
ing, and support for indigenous individuals and groups; 

6. to develop an on-going process of project formulation, assessment and evaluation with 
project-holders, governments and non-govemment organizations; 

7. to monitor government and non-govemment aid as it affects the ecological, cultural and 
economic environments. (In this regard it is recommended that the unit be encouraged to 
give special attention to the Carribean, for understanding and exchange between these two 
island areas.) 

8. to develop relationships with other non-govemment orgamzations, international funding 
bodies and government agencies to create a linkage for sharing world resources more equitably 

9. to provide the opportunity for the Pacific people to interact with similar groups in other 
parts of the world and in particular to assess the impact of multi-national corporations and 
the expansion of the tourist industry; 

10. to provide a fomm for exchange of information and technical assistance with the South 
Pacific Commission and the South Pacific Bureau for Economic co-operation. 
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as a nnn I the Unit should have a clearly visible and separate unity 

^ a non-government instrumentality, and strongly recommends that any NGO fLds should 
not be channelled through the South Pacific Commission. The proposal that the yUd Un.t Hp 
part of the Pacific Council of Churches could be a possibility, provided that the P C C itself 
. a^eeable. However, it may be worth examining the possibmty of setting U fp al'a separate 
ntity, receiving close support from the P.C.C., and S.P.E.C., if considered desirable. 

Parifi invoked in development with a 

ACFoTm" membership and grass-roots’ contact. It was also noted that certain’of the 
ember agencies already have to have consultations with these links before makine 
any unilater^ decisions. It would also need to be understood that the roles oVLdTvS 
was"al!' “ PartnersMp with the Pacific peoples differed in certain respects Concern 
the k Mility of trained personnel for the functionLentioned 

iHp t Report m coUectmg and collating general statements of needs firming un of nroiert 

f .Jsr ■““'‘"o».Xn^gioS:: 

nPPHp? V 11 “^^ donors, and it was agreed that “additional technical assistant would be 
needed initially on project identification and preparation for funding“3. 

...io„’?f'-?d”o™dpff.r“ “"T “ “WP'orriate, h.™g a conn,. 

Pacific hlaade “tSS'a. . Padfe c»«rrd"’^”1“ T' •»' 

pirations for development In this regard it wqc ^ and reflecting their own hopes and as- 
mittee to meet Jpadfrn Se« to in t f a the Corn- 

increased aid input both gove~t a^f implications of the 

ACFOA Executive. ’ ® mment and non-government might be considered by the 

tainedta'teS ?e'c TaS ZL '*•' ™com„=„d.tiona con- 

undc, Seclion 6 co„ce„2.. »fte u-e S „fS teatiafacKon with the propoaai 

in recipient countSs” ^ incentives for investments 

It was felt that the tremendous imbalance of Australian tradp in tidh. D i, 
recognized, and it was considered unwise to add trade m the Pacific should be 

having regard for its inevitaSeTffectsTn the trSit LaT. f 

blems of rapid urbanization and the drift from th^^iraf “^^^^ased pro- 

Governments give serious consideration to f + u recommended that 

Committee, ifore TecoTmends^ nwnpTv This 

country of origin, and that a slow introdnrf ° tn the 

healthy for local and national develonment ^ ®®^t-reliant cash economy is more 

local skills and resources are not yet avSlable. ^ mdustnalisation for which 

1 The Longest Journey” - Paul Gerin-Lajoie, Pres. CIDA 

2 The Role of Change” - “Agents in Development” - G. Arbuckle S.M. 

3“More Effective Aid” -page 6 , ( 18 ) 1 . 10 . 


A note about Niue 

At the last minute the delegate from Niue was unable to come to Pacifique ‘77. A 
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detailed paper describing the history and conditions of Niue was sent to Pacifique ‘77 and 
later copied and distributed to each participant. 


This report was compiled by the Church & Society Programme of the Pacific Con¬ 
ference of Churches in conjunction with the Port Moresby Committee of Pacifique ‘77: 

Patrick Murphy, S. V.D. P.O. Box 5 768 Boroko Papua New Guinea. 
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The participants:- 


AIKE, Fr. Michael 
(Catholic Church) 

Wainoni Bay Resource Centre 
San Cristobal. Solomon Islands. 

ARISA, Mrs Elizabeth 
Dept, of the Prime Minister 
Office of Information 
Govt. Liaison Ettvision 
P.O. Box 2312 

Konedobu. Papua New Guinea. 
BOULEKONE, M. Dominique 
B.P. 609 
Port Vila 
New Hebrides. 

COPEN RATH, Pere Hubert 

B.P. 34, Papeete 

Tahiti (French Polynesia). 


FUAHEA, Bp. Lolesio 
Catholic Church 
Lano. Wallis & Futuna. 

HOLOZET, Pere Norbert 
Taravao, Tahiti 
Polynesie Francaise. 


LAWI, Pastor Dominique 
(Evangelical Church) 

Qanaho, We 

Lifou. New Caledonia 

MAELIAU, Mr Michael 
Evangelical Alliance of S.P. 

P.O. Box 382 

Mount Hagen WHP 

Papua New Guinea 

MANUELI, Mr Henry 

Director for Development 

Episcopal Conference of the Pacific 

P.O. Box 1200. 

Suva. Fiji. 

MOMIS, Fr. John (by invitation) 
Ministry of Decentralisation 
Waigani. Papua New Guinea 


ARB A, Mr James 
Kuman Yangpela Didiman 
P.O. Box 21 

Kundiawa. Simbu Province. 
Papua New Guinea 
AVI, Rev. Dick (United Church) 
Executive Secretary, 

Melanesian CouncO of Churches 

P.O. Box 1015 

Boroko. Papua New Guinea. 

BUTU, Fr. Thomas H. 

Church of Melanesia 
Tagabe 

P.O. Box 221. Vila 
New Hebrides. 

DAMBUI, Fr. Cherubim 
Interim Premier 
Provincial Government 
Catholic Church 
P.O. Box 107 

Wewak. Papua New Guinea. 
GORODEY, MUe Dewey 
B2-02 Cite Pierre Lenquette 
Montraval, Noumea 
New Caledonia. 

IHAGE, M. Kaene 
(Evangelical Church) 

Do-Neva 

B.P. 12, Houahou 
New Caledonia. 

LECHTE, Ms Ruth 
World YWCA 

South Pacific Area Secretary 
P.O. Box 623 
Nadi Fiji. 

MAILEI, Mr Finau A.V. 

C/- Lands & Survey Dept. 

P.O. Box 63. Apia 
Western Samoa. 

MUNI, Pere Tomasi 
Hi’ifo 

Wallis & Futuna 


NAROKOBI, Mr Bernard (by Lnvitn.) 
Chairman: Law Reform Commission 
P.O. Wards Strip 
Papua New Guinea. 
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PAUL FRANCIS, Sister (Cath. Ch.) 

P.O. Box 522 

Honiara. 

Solomon Islands 

RUMAKIEK, Mr Rex (West Irian) 
Community Development Group 
P.O. Box 4889 

University. Papua New Guinea. 
REGENVANU, Pastor Sethy 
Presbyterian Church 
P.O. Box 150 
Port VUa. 

Vanuaaku (New Hebrides). 

SIHAZE, Mr Paul 
Honothalo, Lifou 
Isles Lyaute 
New Caledonia. 

SLADE, Mr Lucky R. 
Congregational Church 
P.O. Box 163 
Apia. Western Samoa. 

TAABAI, Pastor Kiree 
Hiram Bingham High School 
Rongorongo Bern 
Gilbert Islands. 

TAWALI, Mr Kumalau 
Literature Dept. 

University of Papua New Guinea 


TEVI, Ms Lorini 

Pacific Conference of Churches 

General Secretary 

P.O. Box 208 

Suva. Fiji. 

YAOCH, Fr. Felix S.J. 

Catholic Church 
P.O. Box 128 
Koror 
Palau 

Western Caroline Islands 96940 
Observers 

ANILEFA, Mr Japhet Ofea 
South Seas Evangelical Church 
P.O. Box 16 
Honiara. 

Solomon Islands 


QUICK, Mrs Sarah 
C/- Kamehameha Schools 
Hawaiian Studies Dept. 

Kapalama Heights 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96817 
RATUVILI, Rev Sitiveni (PCC staff) 
P.O. Box 208 
Suva. Fiji. 

SAN NICOLAS, Mr Martin 
P.O. Box 105, Tinian 
Mariana Islands 96950 


SHAMEEM, Ms Shaista 
C/- Mrs. A. Shameem 
Vatuwaqa Primary School 
Suva. Fiji. 

TAPUELUELU, Mr Topi 
P.O. Box 1065 
Nuku’alofa 
Tonga. 

TAOMIA, Rev. losia 
Tuvalu Christian Church 
Funafuti 

Tuvalu (Central Pacific). 
TEAUARIKI, Rev. Turaki 
Cook Islands Christian Church 
Takamoa 

P.O. Box 93, Rarotonga 
Cook Islands. 

YUNUPINGU, Mr Galarrwuy 
Northern Land Council 
P.O. Box 3046 
Darwin. N.T. 

Australia. 


GATU, Mr Gordon Billy 
Social Welfare Dept. 

P.O. Box G4. 

Honiara. Solomon Islands. 
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KOTALI, Mr Caleb 
United Church 
Gizo. Solomon Islands. 


Resource people 

TUPOUNIUA, Mr Slone 
Development Studies Centre 
Australian National University 
P.O, Box 4, Canberra. 

A.C.T. 2600. Australia 


SOLOMON, Mr Louis 
S.D.A. Church 
P.O. Box 63 

Honiara. Solomon Islands. 


MURPHY, Fr. Patrick, S.V.D. 

P.C.C. Church & Society Programme 
P.O. Box 5768 
Papua New Guinea 


Service persons 


CALLICK, Mr Rowan (media co-ordinator) 
P.O. Box 213 
Port Moresby. 

Papua New Guinea 

GRENIER, Sister Angele (TV media) > 
B.P. 94 
Papeete, Tahiti 
Polynesie Francaise. 

WORMALD, Ms Nasuven (video-tape media) 

Co-ordinator of Aboriginal Islander training) 

Australian Film & TV School 

14 Rose Street 

Chippendale 2008 

Australia. 


BARRE, Mr John (radio/recording) 
Communication Institute 
P.O. Box 448 

Goroka. E.H.P. Papua New Guinea. 
TUZA, Mr Esau (Point, Catalyst 
magazines, Melanesian Institute) 
P.O. Box 571 

Goroka. E.H.P. Papua New Guinea. 


Interpretation! translation 


ASSUMPTA, Sister Mary (Solomon Is) 

FLAWN, Ms Janet, PCC staff 
RIOCREUX, Pere Jean-Yves (New Cal) 

Cooking 


EVDOKIMOFF, Mrs Tomoko (coordinator) 
Dept, of Communications 
World Council of Churches 
PASSIL, Pastor Waimo (New Cal.) 
TANGUAY, Sister Bertha (PNG) 


Mrs Bale Lee, Mrs Fanny Dougherty, Sr. Rosaria, Ana Qaromo, Mrs Taka 

Uluiqaravau. 

Local arrangements Church & Society 
Committee of the Solomon Islands 
Christian Association. 

Rev. Robert Stringer, Coordinator & 

Secretary SICA, 

P.O. Box 18, Honiara. Solomon Is. 
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Typing 


Sister Dorothy Doran, smsm 
Catholic Church) 

Miss June Harry (S.D.A. Church) 

Miss Lilly Tetehu (Church of Melanesia). 

Development agencies Ms Valery 

Ferguson/Christian Aid / Po Box 1 

London. (For World Council of Churches.) 

Ms Thelma Skiller 

Australian Council of Churches 

Box C 199/Clarence St P.O./ 

NSW 2000. Australia. 
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